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POLITICS AND SCHOOLS 


For once Chicago can hold up its head in pride because it has 
taken a long step in advance of New York in the direction of remov- 
ing schools from political influences. 

The situation in New York is described in a bulletin of the 
Public Education Association as follows: 

In the process of effecting this control of the Board of Superintendents, 
we have witnessed the ousting of Dr. Tildsley without explanation but presum- 
ably because he was not responsive to the powers that be. This was followed 
by an attempt to oust Mr. McAndrew and Dr. Meleney, which was charac- 
terized by a striking newspaper dispatch from Palm Beach in which the mayor 
was said to have directed that they be dropped. Then came the appointment 
of Miss McCooey, a sister of a Brooklyn political leader, and Mr. Mandel, 
ardent sponsor for the spoils bills and general political utility man. 

How much farther this program will be carried out depends upon the extent 
to which the politicians feel that they can defy public protest. Dr. Meleney 
retires at the end of this month, and it is understood from reliable sources 
that Mr. Crandall, Director of Lectures and one of the supporters of the spoils 
bills, is to be appointed in his place. For a while it was understood that Mr. 
Sheehan, of Examiner fame, was to be the lucky recipient, and he may not be 
out of the running yet, although his glory is apparently fading. Either of these 
would doubtless be acceptable to the politicians. Then, too, Dr. Ettinger’s 
term expires May first, and it remains to be seen whether the political gods will 
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dare to hand over the superintendency as a luscious plum to one of their super- 
favorites. Certainly, nothing but a widespread and vigorous public reaction 
will stop the political truck in its wild career of destruction. 

The effects of this steady assumption of control of the Board of Superin- 
tendents have been vividly pictured in the Nicol debacle. Miss Nicol’s 
appointment as district superintendent was first opposed, it will be recalled, 
not on the ground that she was legally ineligible, but because she had obviously 
been advanced over the heads of others who had superior qualifications. It 
was assumed that she was at least eligible. Then the question of her legal 
eligibility was raised, and Superintendent Ettinger, who had opposed her 
nomination, brought the matter to the attention of the Board of Superin- 
tendents. Naturally the board was perturbed, if not more or less flabbergasted, 
at this unexpected development and, after fumbling with the dilemma for 
several days, passed it on gingerly to the state commissioner of education. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mandel, who had been so ably assisted by Miss Nicol in 
the effort to pass the spoils bills and who has been her most ardent advocate 
in the Board of Superintendents, rushed forward with his first-aid kit of legal 
nostrums and brought forth as a ‘‘ready remedy” the suggestion that Miss 
Nicol was eligible under a by-law of the Board of Education, not so stringent 
in its requirements as the state law, but superseding the statutes. But not 
even Mr. Mandel’s well-known legalistic acumen was equal to the occasion. 
The commissioner of education decided, of course, that the state law is superior 
to the by-laws. In accordance with this law, he adjudged Miss Nicol as 
ineligible as a graduate of Hunter College, for Hunter College was not a college 
when she was graduated, batk in 1897. She then applied for a state superin- 
tendent’s certificate, which is the alternative qualification required by statute. 
But last Wednesday the commissioner denied her this license on the ground that 
she was ineligible under the standards established by the Board of Regents. 
The Board of Superintendents, still on the horns of a dilemma, has now asked 
the Board of Education to request the corporation counsel to advise them what 
to do. 

So there you are! In its zeal to respond to its political prompters, the 
Board of Superintendents has made the stupid blunder of actually appointing 
someone who is not even eligible for the position under the minimum qualifica- 
tions prescribed by law. In a way, this has been a fortunate occurrence, how- 
ever, for it has done more than any other act to focus public attention upon the 
danger of allowing the politicians to run the schools. 


In the meantime, Chicago has called Mr. McAndrew to 
reorganize the central office of its school system. He received the 
superintendency at the hands of a board of education which is 
free from political dictation. He was selected because he has been 
a nationally recognized leader in education. He has, throughout 
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his career, been unafraid of the political forces which have attempted 
to dictate policies and appointments. He comes to a city chastened 
by the experiences of the past few years but ready now to give 
unqualified support to professional leadership. The situation and 
the outlook for the future are in all respects diametrically opposite 
to those described as existing in New York. 

Emphasis on the contrast would hardly be justified if it were 
merely for the purpose of expressing the satisfaction which Chicago 
feels with its present educational outlook. ‘The contrast has genuine 
national significance. Because of our system of local control of 
schools, New York or any other community can run amuck. 
Because such performances are fatal to the schools, educational 
people ought to learn how to make political interference with 
schools impossible. ‘There ought to be the widest publicity given 
to such a situation as that which now exists in New York, and those 
who participate in it should feel the heavy condemnation of the 
whole country. On the other hand, those who believe in the recog- 
nition of efficiency and the desirability of intelligent direction of 
public schools should let it be known. There will thus come to 
be greater enlightenment on the part of cities and less possibility 
of prostitution of educational interests. 

The New York Times in an editorial bewails the loss of Mr. 
McAndrew to New York City. The editorial in full is as follows: 

Dr. William McAndrew, who came out of the Middle West thirty years 
ago to take a place here, has given the New York public schools a quarter of 
a century of cheerful, unconventionally efficient, outstanding service. He was 
one of the fine group of men whom Dr. Maxwell combed the country to find 
and who has been, as Dr. Ettinger says, “‘a tower of strength” to the depart- 
ment. He gave to the Washington Irving High School a personality and has 
been a humanizing force in a system which, with the inevitable tendency toward 
mechanization, constantly needs ideals in the teachers and in those who lead 
the teachers. President Pritchett, taking an illustration from his own field 
as an astronomer and protesting against the contention that “civilization must 
be put on a practical basis,” said last night that the profession of teaching is 
guided by ideals which are like stars that cannot be touched and are not 
practical. Yet, by looking up to them and shaping his course by them, the 
mariner brings his ship safely into the harbor. Dr. McAndrew has been a 
very practical pedagogical mariner and has always availed of the guidance of 
the stars. 
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It is a pity that New York with three times as many pupils in its schools 
must be outdistanced by Chicago in the financial recognition that it gives its 
school head. And it should give us chagrin to recall that only a year ago there 
was a general fear on the part of those interested in school affairs that Dr. 
McAndrew might not be re-elected to the position of associate superintendent— 
for he has been as fearless in resisting political influence over educational 
policy as he has been tireless and creatively active as a teacher. For all his 
years, he has lost none of the optimism and fervor with which the West endowed 
him. The East has given him a well-rounded educational experience and a 
direct touch with the immigrant, to whom he has been a helpful friend; and 
it makes a distinct contribution to the Middle West in sending him back an 
even more competent man than when he came out of it almost as young as a 
Lochinvar. 

PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The National Foreign Trade Council, 1 Hanover Square, New 
York City, has prepared a thirty-page booklet, Our Imports and 
Who Use Them, which gives a full list of the imports which are used 
by Americans in daily life and in manufacturing operations. The 
book is illustrated and, in addition to describing the imports, tells 
the countries from which they are derived. 

The following statements are made in a letter addressed to 
the editor of the Elementary School Journal: 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to provide a compact, accurate, and 
unbiased presentation of the part played by imports of raw materials in our 
daily life and in American industry and agriculture. 

The National Foreign Trade Council is distributing this pamphlet at the 
cost price of 10 cents per copy; no profit whatever is derived from its sale. 
Neither is the council using this pamphlet to grind any axes; there are very 
few importers in our membership. 

The booklet will be found very useful as a source of collateral 
material for classes in geography. As an example of the kind of 
information which it supplies, the following section on “The Rubber 
Industry” is quoted: 

Of all our imports, none has exerted a more profound and beneficial effect 
on transportation, commerce, industry, athletics, and the personal phases of 
American life in recent years than crude rubber, every pound of which comes 
directly or indirectly from far distant points—the British and Dutch East 
Indies and Brazil. 

The relation of crude rubber imports to American life generally is, of course, 
most strikingly shown in the case of the automotive industry, which in 1922 
required tubes and casings containing approximately half a billion pounds of 
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crude rubber. But there is an intricate network of other industries turning 
out an enormous variety of manufactured goods in which rubber either pre- 
dominates or forms a necessary part. Rubber manufacturers declare that it 
is not an exaggeration to say that there are more than a hundred thousand 
different uses of rubber. 

The Census of 1921 enumerates 496 rubber establishments, with 103,273 
wage earners, and products valued at $704,903,000. Capital invested aggre- 
gated $960,071,000. Output of rubber tires, inner tubes, and rubber goods 
not otherwise specified amounted in the same year to $595,990,000; rubber 
boots and shoes, $94,033,000; and rubber belting and hose, $14,880,000. 
Crude rubber to the value of about a hundred million dollars a year is imported 
into this country from the tropics. The manufacture of it here into thousands 
of articles of daily and hourly use by millions of our people employs the labor 
of many thousands of men and women, all of whom earn their living through 
foreign trade. 

You could not go through a single day without the service that rubber gives 
you. To be deprived of rubber shoes, bands, balls; of combs, supporters, 
elastics, bandages, rain-coats, erasers; of fountain pens, typewriters, motor 
trucks and motor cars, fire hose, and factory belts, to mention just a few of the 
things rubber makes possible, would leave you wildly hunting for substitutes 
in order to go on with your day’s work or pleasure. Without rubber, transpor- 
tation would be brought to a standstill, for not only would automobile traffic 
cease, but railroad trains, both passenger and freight, would be deprived of 
their air-brakes which depend on hose made of imported rubber for connections 
between cars. 


A BUILDING FOR THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Milton Fairchild, director and promoter of the Character Educa- 
tion Institution, 3770 McKinley Street, N.W., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D.C., is a vigorous, forehanded advocate of the 
Sterling Bill. He issues pamphlets telling about the bill, and now 
he is seeking “‘advice for the evolvement” of an outline of research 
work which he has decided to project for the department of educa- 
tion in the form of a plan for a department building. 

It is a matter of genuine regret that we do not have space for 
the full plan. There are four stories. Most of the top floor is given 
over to an auditorium which is to be the site of ‘education lectures 
to Congress and government on national school problems.” 

It was certainly a gross oversight on the part of the earlier 
and less far-seeing advocates of the bill that they did not provide 
for the continuation schooling of the Congressmen which is thus, 
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through a happy stroke of genius, made the crowning glory of the 
new edifice. 

We were told, when the bill was first drafted, that the Congress- 
men would not vote for it if it did not give their states federal money 
and that in large quantities. So a bait of $100,000,000 was put 
into the first draft. The bait has drawn a few women’s clubs and 
others to the support of the measure, but Congress has been aloof. 
Here is the remedy. Let Congress see that its members are to 
profit directly. They will be provided with the highest grade of 
opera chairs that can be made. Their families will have reserved 
seats. Lectures will be given every afternoon and evening. This 
certainly ought to bring Congress to see its duty to the schools of 
the nation. If it does not, we doubt whether Mr. Fairchild and 
those associated with him can induce Congress to act. 


A CORRECTION 


Joy E. Morgan, managing editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, calls attention, in a very courteous letter, 
to an error which appeared in an editorial published in the December 
issue of the Elementary School Journal. In advocating a primary 
vote for the nomination of the president of the National Education 
Association after the manner suggested by the Ohio amendment 
to the by-laws, the present writer fell into the error of saying that 
the nomination is made at the present time by the Board of Direc- 
tors. The nomination is, in fact, made by a special committee 
elected for this purpose by the state delegations. 

The situation is, therefore, a little more complicated than it 
would be if the association could try the experiment, which was 
suggested in the editorial, of instructing its representatives to 
nominate in accordance with a primary vote to be participated 
in by all of the delegates. It is also the more evident that a radical 
reform is necessary. When the nomination of a president can be 
prearranged and when the advocates of a particular candidate can 
feel as confident of success as did the friends of the man supposed 
to be selected for 1924, even though the success of the plan involved 
the control of a large committee, it is time that the association 
changed its procedure. 
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As was pointed out in the earlier editorial, what the association- 
needs is educational leadership which can secure the spontaneous 
recognition of the whole body of delegates. Political leadership 
will not serve to improve American schools. The association 
should learn from the experience of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. The election of relatively unknown men to the highest 
office of the department stopped at once when the primary plan 
was substituted for nomination by a committee. The Ohio amend- 
ment ought to pass and that before the boasts made at the Oakland 
meeting can be carried out. 


BUILDING PROGRAMS 


Several examples of vigorous measures taken in different cities 
to relieve the school-building situation may be described as illus- 
trations of the way in which communities are moving in the effort 
to provide the physical accommodations needed for the care of 


pupils. 
The first is a news item from Wilmington, Delaware. 


Wilmington is now to begin a school-building program. The Delaware 
School Auxiliary of the Service Citizens, an organization administering a 
foundation maintained by Pierre S. duPont, has made an offer to build and equip 
ready for use a school building in the southwestern section of the city of 
Wilmington at a cost of $600,000, exclusive of site, and present it to the city. 
This offer was made by the director of the Service Citizens, Dr. Joseph H. Odell, 
to the city council on condition that the city build two other buildings with its 
own funds. In addition to the gift of one complete building the auxiliary 
offers also to take over the erection of the two buildings provided for by the 
city and to bear all expenses of architect, supervising engineers, and clerical 
work necessary in their construction. This offer involves an expenditure of 
approximately $1,000,000 by the auxiliary as a gift to the city. 

The offer has been unanimously accepted by the city council and the board 
of education, and the city council at its regular meeting November 1 heard 
the third reading of an ordinance authorizing a bond issue of $1,200,000 for 
the purchase of sites and the erection of two buildings. The measure was 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the council, has been approved by the mayor, 
and is now a city ordinance. 

At a joint meeting of the board of education and the city council it was 
decided to begin negotiations at once for sites, and the work of construction 
will begin as soon as the necessary preliminary arrangements can be made. 
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The second is a 100-page book published by the Bureau of 
School Service of the University of Kansas, giving the details of 
a study made of Dodge City, Kansas. This book describes the 
present school accommodations of Dodge City, calculates the prob- 
able growth and distribution of population in years to come, and 
lays out plans for a systematic building program. 

The third is the announcement made of the action recently 
taken by the Board of Education of Chicago. The board has 
created a commission made up of principals, teachers, board mem- 
bers, and citizens not connected with the schools, which commission 
is to canvass the whole problem of providing for pupils. The 
wisdom of such a commission appears at once when it is pointed 
out that the teachers and principals of the Chicago schools have 
until very recently been flatly opposed to all innovations, such as 
the platoon school and the junior high school, and have steadfastly 
echoed, without consideration of its wisdom or unwisdom, the 
slogan, “‘A separate seat for every child in the schools.” If the 
Chicago situation is to be met, new wisdom must be instilled in 
the thinking of the teaching and supervisory staff. The board 
of education has undoubtedly taken a wise step in putting upon 
representatives of the staff a share of the responsibility for finding 
a solution of the school-building problem. 


TRAVEL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

The Bulletin of the University of the State of New York describes 

as follows a novel experiment for the intellectual and social improve- 
ment of teachers in service: 

Among the extension courses of the Buffalo State Normal School are three 
which are planned as a background for European travel and which may include 
trips abroad with college credit. The opportunity is thus afforded to travel 
under skilful leadership and at the same time earn college credit in the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. These courses are European history, art appreciation, and 
English literature. 

The group studying English literature will sail on June 21, 1924, for a tour 
of fifty-one days. Visits will be made to the most noted literary shrines of 
England and Scotland, including the lake district, the Burns country, the 
Scott country, the Trossachs trip, the east coast cathedrals, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the home of Shakespeare, and London. The trip will also include a 
visit to Holland, Belgium, and the battlefields of France and a week in Paris. 
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The groups studying European history and art will sail together on July 3, 
1924, going first to London to join the English literature group and to visit 
London and its environs for eight days. Proceeding to the continent, they 
will include Amsterdam and the Hague in Holland, Antwerp and Brussels in 
Belgium, Strasburg in Alsace, Lucerne in Switzerland, and continue to Italy 
where the special sight-seeing treasures of the trip are to be enjoyed. Venice, 
Rome, Florence, and Milan, with their wealth of art and historical suggestions, 
will be visited. Returning through Switzerland for the scenic glory of Inter- 
laken and Montreux, the party will proceed to France and have a week in 
Paris, which will also include visits to Versailles and the battlefields. This 
itinerary will provide an opportunity for the appreciation of the great dramatic 
episodes of English, French, and Italian history along with the privilege of 
studying the life and culture of many of the great European centers. The 
course in art appreciation will include art galleries furnishing facilities for 
studying the English, Dutch, Flemish, Italian, and French schools of art, 
together with the architecture of the countries visited. The arrangement of 
these three tours is such that a student may take the English literature tour 
alone or the European history and art tour combined, or all three combined. 


J THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


The Christian Science Monitor publishes the following report 
of an inquiry made in Newark, New Jersey, with regard to the all- 
year schools which have for some years past been conducted in 
that city: 

With a view to determining definitely the value of the all-year school as 
a permanent unit of elementary and secondary education, Dr. David B. Corson, 
superintendent of the Newark schools, is making an intensive survey of the 
work accomplished in Newark in the twelve years since the first school of that 
type was established there. 

Dr. Corson’s report will guide the Board of Education in the question of 
continuing the summer term and will also aid a special committee of the Phila- 
delphia board which will be appointed to study the advisability of adopting 
the all-year session. 

As a preliminary step in his investigation, Dr. Corson sent questionnaires 
to 381 elementary-school teachers and 87 high-school teachers in the twelve 
Newark schools operated on the all-year basis. 

Theoretically, students attending all-year schools should complete their 
courses two years sooner than those attending schools which are discontinued 
for ten weeks in the summer. Although he has not completed his canvass, 
Dr. Corson has discovered that under ideal conditions the actual acceleration 
would be two years but that conditions in Newark reduce the period to one year. 

Newark is an industrial city, with a large foreign-born population. While 
there is every evidence of ambition among the students who elect to spend their 
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vacations at study, change in purpose, removal from the city, a desire to study 
subjects other than those offered, and the complex social conditions in a cosmo- 
politan city contribute to bring the average of acceleration below that which 
those who instituted the plan hoped for. 

In 1912, two schools, in sections of the city inhabited almost entirely by 
the foreign-born, were put on an all-year basis. Seventy-four per cent of 
the pupils chose to attend the summer session. Since that time, ten more 
schools have been reorganized on the 48-week plan, including a junior high 
school, a high school, and two special schools. Since the first year, the average 
percentage of pupils who have not wished to give up their vacations has been 
about 30. 

According to Dr. Corson, the purpose of the establishment of all-year 
schools was educational rather than economic. The objects were to save 
time in completing the elementary curriculum, to reduce the waste of time and 
energy occasioned by the long break of the school year in July and August, 
and to prove that pupils are not injured by study under proper conditions in 
the summer. 

A study of the progress of 271 pupils shows that 25 made no gain, 67 made 
a gain of four months, 59 a gain of eight months, 67 a gain of one year, and 53 
a gain of 16 months. In one school, 56 per cent of the pupils made the maxi- 
mum gain of two years in eight. 

Inquiry among parents reveals that most fa nilies believe their children 
better off in school than at home or at play in the summer. Dr. Corson is 
convinced that the work of Americanization is considerably furthered by 
keeping the children off the streets and thus preventing the forming of habits 
and associations during a long vacation which would interfere with school 
work. 

In a report to the Board of Education on the effectiveness of the all-year 
school, Dr. Corson says: 

“Tt is difficult, if not impossible, to co-ordinate these schools with the 
other schools of the system. The terms begin at different times, except in 
September; they graduate their pupils at different times, which would be no 
disadvantage if pupils graduated from an all-year elementary school went to 
an all-year high school. But they donot. Notwithstanding the establishment 
of such a school, there is still a demand that special makeshift classes be formed 
in regular high schools for the children who graduate at odd times. Again, 
pupils graduated at the regular time from the regular schools enter the all-year 
high school at an odd date where special classes are organized to carry them 
until they can be assimilated. 

“The academic work in these schools has been subject to some criticism. 
The surveys in penmanship, arithmetic, spelling and reading showed less pro- 
ficiency in these subjects than in the ten-month schools. Two of these surveys 
were made just after the June reorganization, and the unfavorable results, 
must, therefore, grade for grade, be somewhat discounted in comparison with 
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other schools. The probability is that those schools which made a poor showing 
would be poor schools, whether all-year or not, due chiefly to the fact that the 
children are deficient in English, the medium of instruction and expression. In 
arithmetic and reading, a few all-year schools were well above the city average.” 

“The all-year school,” according to the principal of one of them in Newark, 
“successfully administered, with a population desirous of educational oppor- 
tunity, attains a point nearer to complete democratic elementary education 
for all pupils than any plan yet devised in American schools. 

‘*Such a school graduates from 40 to 50 per cent more pupils from the same 
school population as a ten-month school in Newark. It makes possible addi- 
tional school progress of from one to four years for pupils who are eliminated 
from the so-called regular schools. 

“Tt reduces retardation toa minimum by keeping the flow of pupil-progress 
moving. It accelerates, upon the Bureau of Education standard for grade, 
the bright pupils 50 per cent in numbers over the ten-month school and acceler- 
ates the slow pupils 12.5 per cent in numbers. It actually enables a student 
to complete a course in approximately seven years, allowing for retardation. 
The ten-month school claims to graduate in eight years but fails to note that 
the educationally murdered have vanished from the ranks remaining. 

“Tt is important to note that the slow pupil, accelerated one year by 
virtue of the all-year plan, actually completes an elementary course in the 
time available. This factor inevitably reduces so-called averages in scholastic 
return. Until the averages are analyzed, the fallacy that standards have been 
lowered persists. 

“Has the all-year school failed because it secured 77 per cent against 79 per 
cent in school marks, or has it succeeded when from the same pupil supply it 
carried to graduation 40 additicnal pupils and actually a larger number in 
every rank? What standard has been lowered here? 

“Suppose the same graduates go to high school. The all-year school 
certainly has not failed, because the 40 pupils swell the numbers who leave 
high school in the first, second, or third year or add to the number of failures 
in subjects in these years. Is that regular school which throws out of school 
the most pupils and with a selected group secures the highest standing in high 
school subjects the best school in a democracy ? 

“The elimination of pupils from elementary school is not a desirable 
community asset. We keep them in school and actually send them to high 
schoo] in the time available in their lives for education. 

“The overage retardation in schools is a vital topic. The successful all- 
year school reduces the overage situation of pupils.” 


SUPERVISION 


The Chicago Principals’ Club was some years ago hardly more 
than a political organization. It has in its day put through with 
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a strong hand policies which its members deemed to be to their 
personal advantage even when an outsider could see that all of 
the sound principles of school organization were being violated. 

It is a sign of the most conspicuous progress that this same club 
issued, just at the close of 1923, Bulletin No. 1, under the title, 
Supervision. This bulletin is the work of the Education Committee 
and is full of wisdom. A typical paragraph will serve to illustrate 
the kind of discussions which are taken up. 


The growing complexity of the field of supervision counsels economy of 
effort. No principal can afford to give 90 per cent of his time to visiting. 
Nor can he, on the other hand, afford to waste such time as he does give in 
haphazard “inspection.” The casual survey, of course, has its place, and the 
experienced principal ‘‘takes in” in a very few moments the significance of 
what is going on; he knows that he can frequently help most by taking a rapid 
view and discussing the results of his impression in a conference with the whole 
group. If his object, however, is to foster improvement along a given line in 
teaching technique, then he must plan his visits definitely and remain long 
enough to see the entire lesson so that he may appreciate fully what the teacher 
is trying to do and is doing. All the while the teacher must feel that the princi- 
pal’s attitude is one of helpfulness rather than of critical evaluation of her 
efforts. Some principals find it profitable to follow through for a certain length 
of time a definite subject of study, e.g., literature, from the kindergarten to 
the eighth grade, or reading, arithmetic, etc. Sometimes they find it advisable 
to give especial attention to certain grades—the middle grades, for example, in 
which so many new and interesting problems arise. Other centers for organi- 
zation of the visiting program will suggest themselves. They all have the 
advantage of helping the principal to see the school work in a broader and 
more fundamental way than haphazard observation can afford. 
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SECTION VI. CLASS ORGANIZATION AND THE DAILY PROGRAM 


Main divisions of this section.—The organization of the varied 
activities that make up the school day of the children in the kinder- 
garten and first grade must necessarily be influenced more or less 
by such factors as the number of children in each class, the number 
of teachers, the length of the school day, the number of sessions, 
the grouping or sectioning of the children, the number of rooms 
available for class use, etc. We shall therefore divide this part of 
our discussion as follows: (1) general factors in class organization 
and (2) problems suggested by sample daily time schedules. 


I. GENERAL FACTORS IN CLASS ORGANIZATION 


(1) Number and length of daily sessions: (a) kindergarten.— 
It is the common practice in public kindergartens as well as in 
private kindergartens to keep the children in school for one session 
only. In some school systems, this is a single session for both 
teachers and children. The children are dismissed at noon, and 
the teachers spend part of the afternoon in preparing work for the 
next day, visiting in the homes, and holding mothers’ meetings. 
Since the teachers in such cases do not give as many hours to school 
work as the other teachers in the building, they are paid less for 
their services. There are, however, a few exceptions to this practice, 
especially in cases where the kindergarten teacher assists in the 
primary grades for part of the afternoon or does some other teaching 
in the school. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years there has been a general 
movement in the direction of double-session kindergartens, different 
groups of children coming for the afternoon sessions. With few 

t This is the sixth of a series of articles on this topic. The series will be reprinted 
and sold in pamphlet form by the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
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exceptions, this is the prevailing plan today. In districts where 
two kindergartens are not needed in the same school, the teachers 
are assigned to different schools for the afternoon. With this 
lengthening of her school day the kindergartner has been, in most 
cities and towns, placed on the same salary schedule as other 
elementary-school teachers. 

This change from single to double sessions has resulted in a 
shortening of the sessions. Formerly, when the teacher had but one 
class, the session was from two and one-half hours to three hours 
in length. Now it is from two hours to two and one-half hours 
for each group. ‘There are two reasons for this shortening of the 
school sessions. The kindergartner who works with two different 
groups of children during the school day has a decidedly harder 
task than the first-grade teacher who has the same children both 
morning and afternoon. Furthermore, if the afternoon session 
is in another school, time must be allowed the teacher for traveling 
from the one school to the other. 

b) First grade.—The prevailing practice in the first grade is a 
two-session day for each group of children. The time spent in 
school by each child is from four to five hours, the average being 
about four and one-half hours. In some schools one-half of 
the children are dismissed thirty minutes early in the morning, 
the other half having a similarly shortened session in the afternoon. 
This plan has the advantage of freeing the teacher of all responsi- 
bility for one of the groups for a half hour each session, during 
which time she may give her undivided attention to the other group. 

(2) Number of teachers in relation to enrolment: (a) kindergarten.— 
While the number of children per teacher varies greatly among 
kindergartens, it is seldom that one teacher is expected to teach 
more than twenty-five or thirty children in each session. If the 
classes are larger than this, an assistant or another teacher of equal 
rank is employed. Under favorable conditions of space and equip- 
ment, two teachers can probably direct the activities of fifty children 
of the kindergarten age more effectively than one teacher can 
direct the activities of twenty-five children. In large cities like 
New York and Chicago, there are usually two teachers in every 
kindergarten. In Chicago, these teachers are required to enrol 
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one hundred children, fifty each session, if that number seek admis- 
sion. The teachers are expected to share work and responsibility 
equally, one acting as director and the other as assistant in the 
morning, with the reverse arrangement for the afternoon. 

So seldom do special teachers of art, music, physical training, 
etc., do any teaching in the kindergarten that we need not discuss 
the problem of class organization under these circumstances. 
Something corresponding to departmental teaching, however, 
might be, and often is, worked out in the kindergarten if one or 
both of the teachers have a special talent. For example, one may 
be gifted musically, and the other may be particularly strong in 
art. It would doubtless be advantageous, under such circum- 
stances, for the one to direct all of the singing and the other all 
of the drawing. 

b) First grade——In contrast with the plan in the kindergarten, 
the common practice in the first grade is to have about forty 
children in each room with only one teacher in charge. There 
are many schools in which even forty-eight children are regularly 
enrolled in each first-grade room, but this practice is generally 
regarded as extremely undesirable. In other school systems we 
find that if the number of children in the first grade exceeds thirty, 
a second teacher is employed. Such a plan is in operation in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Departmental teaching is found to a limited extent in the first 
grade in certain school systems, most often in such subjects as 
music, art, and physical training. Although it is only on certain 
days that the special teachers come, the program must be made 
with reference to these visits. 

The advantages of departmental organization, other things 
being equal, are obvious. No individual can be an expert in 
every line of teaching. If such a subject as music or art is taught 
by a specialist who is at the same time a good teacher, it is distinctly 
to the advantage of the children. Furthermore, the classroom 
teacher is relieved of responsibility for this subject and therefore 
has more energy to give to the other lines of work. The important 
thing is that the two teachers work in such close sympathy that 
the advantages of the helpful correlation of subjects are gained. 
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In many kindergarten-first-grade situations, as in a two-teacher 
kindergarten, it would be quite possible to secure some of the 
advantages of departmental teaching by an exchange of classes 
if either the kindergartner or the first-grade teacher is unusually 
successful in directing one or more of the activities common to 
the two grades. Thus it might be especially desirable for the 
first-grade teacher to conduct the reading lessons for the advanced 
kindergarten group and for the kindergartner to conduct the plays 
and games or construction work in the first grade. This arrange- 
ment would have the further advantage of giving each teacher 
experience with children of the other grade, thus furthering efforts 
toward unified teaching. The opportunity of utilizing the special 
talents of teachers in this way is often lost simply because we are 
such creatures of habit. 

(3) Ability grouping or the sectioning of the children: (a) kinder- 
garten.—The extent to which the grouping of the children in the 
kindergarten according to maturity and ability is possible and desir- 
able depends in a large degree on the number of sessions and the 
number of teachers in a given school. When there are two distinct 
kindergarten groups—one coming in the morning and the other in 
the afternoon—the mentally older children may be enrolled in one 
group and the younger children in the other group. Many teachers 
feel that the older children should be allowed whatever advantages 
there are in attending the morning session. It is often a little longer 
than the afternoon session, and both teachers and children are prob- 
ably in better physical condition during the morning hours and there- 
fore able to accomplish more in a given time. When this group or 
part of it is ready for promotion, the places thus left vacant may be 
filled by children who have been attending for a half year or more 
in the afternoon, so that they get their share of morning attendance. 
Other teachers, however, take the younger children in the morning, 
arguing that, because they are younger, they should have the 
benefit of morning-session attendance when they are at their 
best. The loss to the older children, due to attendance at a less 
favorable time of the day, is not so serious, they say, as to the little 
ones. Of these two opposite practices, the former is probably the 
more common. 
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Even if the children are thus grouped according to maturity, 
it is advantageous to group again within the class, into at least 
two divisions, for certain of the activities. This is easily done when 
there are two teachers, one responsible for each group. When there 
is but one teacher, it becomes a more difficult problem, and when, 
as in a one-session kindergarten, a single teacher has children varying 
as much as two years in mental maturity, it calls for careful organi- 
zation and planning of the activities in order to do fairly well by 
all of the children. 

Certain of the characteristic features of the program may be 
carried on to advantage with the entire group. The rhythmic 
plays and games afford a good example. The teacher may so 
plan these activities that each child may participate in only those 
dances and games that are suited to his skill, resting and watching 
the other children in the meantime. Similarly, the language 
period may, by special devices, be adapted to the needs of both 
four-year-old and five-year-old children as a single group, if this 
is necessary, although some occasions should be provided for 
discussing with smaller groups certain of their problems in which 
the other children would not be interested. When it comes to 
activities and projects in relation to community life or nature, 
however, while it is possible to interest all of the children in certain 
aspects of the topic, the work must be so organized that the actual 
planning and doing which are required are adapted to the varying 
interests and powers of individual children. This is successfully 
accomplished in two or three different ways. The teacher may 
discuss the general plans with the entire group, perhaps, determining 
with them which parts of the project different small groups or 
individuals will work upon. Interest and ability are obvious 
factors in such decisions. If the materials are accessible, the 
children may then be thrown upon their own responsibility to 
go forward with their plans, the teacher going from individuals 
to small groups, giving suggestions and help where necessary. 
Sometimes there will be occasion for the more mature children 
of the class to work together on the same problem under the 
teacher’s leadership. The others may then be started on some 
occupation which they are able to carry on alone. At other times 
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the teacher will work with the younger group, leaving the older 
children to work independently. 

b) First grade-—The first-grade teacher who is employed in 
a small school without a kindergarten and is obliged to enrol all 
entering six-year-old children or, as in some cases, children five 
years of age, has a problem about as difficult as the teacher in a one- 
session kindergarten receiving children from four to six years of age. 
She is commonly confronted with the problem of dealing with the 
children on at least three different levels of achievement. In terms 
of reading, which is generally regarded as the most important of 
the first-grade subjects, these ability groups are made up of the 
children not ready for reading or possibly problem cases in reading 
and the slow and bright groups of children who are prepared for 
this subject. This means, therefore, that the teacher must, for 
part of the time, work intensively with approximately one-third 
of the class and provide occupation for the other two-thirds of the 
children which they can carry on independently and which will 
have real value for them. 

The opposite condition, from the standpoint of possible grouping 
according to ability, exists in the large school which has from two 
to four first-grade classrooms to which the children may be assigned 
according to mental maturity. ‘This allows for different IB and 
IA rooms. But even so, the teacher of thirty or forty children, 
well graded though they may be, finds it distinctly advantageous 
to divide them into sections of fifteen or twenty for such subjects 
as reading, phonetics, etc., in order to give more attention to 
individuals. This raises the whole problem of providing occupations 
—so-called ‘‘seat work’—which have real educational value and 
at the same time may be carried on independently and compara- 
tively quietly by the children. The teacher of an earlier day was 
satisfied with anything which would keep the children quiet, and 
hence children wasted a tremendous amount of time on so-called 
“busy work.” ‘Today, teachers are devoting much time to the 
problems of the profitable use of the time between recitation periods. 
They are realizing that “seat work is one of the chief means at 
the teacher’s disposal in the primary school for developing in pupils 
habits of independent, thoughtful work and for carrying out other 
educational aims of the school. It must not be thought of as 
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handling tools.’ 


activity and that the materials he will need are accessible. 


or improve his effort. 


differences within each group, and compare the two groups. 


visors using them. 


session; children entered at five years of age. 


1S 5 Oe aI aici so eran ss wwe istala ce oie aac eteareiais 20 minutes 
9220= 0240 CORVEMSAHON 9. .cniece sc oesa cae svewewceess 20 minutes 
9:40-10:15 Supervised occupation*.................. 35 minutes 
POSTE —1O SGN GAINES Ve fs osy si ieis orcs Win GW iolwie sae claGaninleS 15 minutes 
70:30-10740 Lunch and rest PeriOd.:.......6.6000600080008 Io minutes 
$O 28-60" 0 ISI acco civik oo ook « wie Kha ews ewes 10 minutes 
TO2SO=0T 1S TAIPEI 56a so 50.ie ss Sinn eie v'os'e oa sions cae os I5 minutes 
I1:05-11:25 Conversation and stories. .............00¢ 20 minutes 
LEOAE—TT SO BIBS AN oes aiden sis lsicvera)a sie aisle’ sieide.cieee 5 minutes 


* Related to community-life topics, hygiene, nature-study, or art work of any kind. 


p. 128. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 











isolated, as something with which to keep a class merely busy, but 
rather as an opportunity for deepening impressions, for training the 
pupils in expressing and using ideas, and for giving them skill in 


In harmony with this ideal, primary teachers are using this 
time for giving practice in silent reading, practice in solving number 
problems through puzzles and games, and experience in selecting 
and solving one’s own problems in construction or problems growing 
out of some group project which is under way. Through such 
activities children should gain power in independent thinking and 
doing. It is important in organizing such work that the teacher 
make sure, before giving attention to the recitation group, that 
each of the other children is ready to engage in some profitable 


also important that at the end of the period the teacher examine 
each child’s work or through group conference discuss it so that the 
child may have the benefit of criticism and the stimulus to correct 


2. PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY SAMPLE DAILY TIME SCHEDULES 

In order to illustrate some of the problems involved in making 
the daily program, we shall present three kindergarten programs 
and three first-grade programs, note some of the similarities and 


programs were furnished in each case by the teachers or super- 


(1) Kindergarten programs: (a) West Waterloo, Iowa.—One 
teacher; two sessions; twenty to thirty children in each half-day 


t Calvin N. Kendall and George A. Mirick, How to Teach the Special Subjects, 
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b) Chisholm, Minnesota.—Two teachers; two sessions; thirty 
children in each session, all five years of age. 


ROO 4050 ROR MOIDW 5 .cicsiwss wibicje cians wise ne ee ois sieas 30 minutes 
SERS OLA SIMI AMIENS osteo cose so ois <iaie'o wie seme mies I5 minutes 
9:45-10:05 Conversation and literature.............. 20 minutes 
SAO ERIE RROEES 5.5 os cies oS oe OX oo wide aris s swiss ee 5 minutes 
PORTE TOR eh ET EI re A genet A aS Io minutes 
10:20-10:45 Supervised occupations...............66. 25 minutes 
ed Toe gc), CC oer. en eee per I5 minutes 


c) University Elementary School, University of Chicago.—Two 
teachers; one session; thirty-eight children, four to six years of age. 


8:45- 9:15 Self-chosen activity. .,..........eeeeeees 30 minutes 
DFE — 19250 URAIVEAIIC BAY’ «5,5 0 5s 210105010 0'n's0,01019 1016 01010 15 minutes 
QtS0— tk ROCESS AAG MANE, 2.6.6. 06:0i0.0.5' 6010 006 050.6 oe ro minutes 
9240-10200 GOnVersaiON. os 6a 5 icsccw ocsene sie see 20 minutes 
10:00-10:45 Supervised occupation® ................. 45 minutes 
10:45-11:15 Outdoor plays and games, excursions, etc... 30 minutes 
POSES -1CTSO ASTON ES ANUNIC. 5.555 5 ss aes vais sowsenies es I5 minutes 
Group 40, literature... <5 <.......00 40000008 I5 minutes 

15:30-11-45 Group 1, literatire. ..............c0cccsees 15 minutes 
(Corer) (URE LC! a ee ne ae 15 minutes 


* Related to community-life and nature-study interests, health habits, etc. Two groups in different 
rooms. 


Time allotment with reference to length of session and type of 
activity.—In each of these programs we have a session differing 
from the other sessions in length, the first being two and one-half 
hours, the second two hours, and the third three hours long. All 
three programs provide for about the same activities, but the time 
allotment varies. The first program, for example, allows a total 
of forty minutes for conversation and stories, while the second 
program gives but half that time to these activities. The time 
devoted to games, rhythmic plays, and music is the same in these 
two programs, but the first is more generous in the time allotted to 
constructive occupations, while the second gives more time to free 
play or self-chosen occupations. That all three programs provide a 
period of twenty to thirty minutes during which the children are 
encouraged to find for themselves and pursue, with a great deal of 
independence, some form of occupation or play indicates a growing 
recognition of this opportunity as a valuable means of developing 
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initiative, independence in thinking and working, and ability in 
making social adjustments. 

In the third schedule, which includes three hours, the extra 
thirty minutes are distributed between the occupation period and 
the games period. It should be noted in regard to the latter that 
it is an outdoor period, supervised by the teacher, instead of 
the ordinary recess. In neither of the other programs do we 
find provision for an outdoor recess. ‘This is a common, but serious, 
omission in kindergarten programs. The teachers seem to feel 
that in giving two periods to games and rhythmic plays they are 
doing justice to the children’s demand for physical activity, failing 
to realize the need for exercise in the open air. 

The first and third programs allow thirty-five and forty-five 
minutes, respectively, for supervised occupation of one sort or 
another. This is in harmony with a growing conviction on the 
part of many teachers that a relatively long period for projects 
in construction is desirable in order that the children may have 
time to solve the problems involved and develop good habits of 
work. This long period is especially desirable during the middle 
and latter part of the year, for by that time the children have 
discovered some of the possibilities of various materials and have 
become conscious of their power to express their ideas through them. 

A longer period for such work could be provided in the second 
program by alternating music and literature, for example, scheduling 
them for two or three days a week each. 

An activity which is carried on in the kindergarten of the 
University Elementary School of the University of Chicago but 
which is not shown in the third program is the teaching of reading 
to a group of the more mature children who are ready for specific 
instruction in it. Such a group is usually organized about the 
first of January. The time allotted to it is the first fifteen minutes 
of the morning. ‘The teaching is done by the director of the kinder- 
garten. From the beginning of the school year, however, frequent 
occasions are found for some incidental teaching of reading in 
connection with the activities specifically mentioned in the daily 
program. 
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There is evidence in all of the programs that attention has 
been given to the alternating of physical play with subjects in 
which mental activity is required. The general arrangement 
of the first and third programs seems somewhat superior to that 
of the second program in this respect, however. ‘The occupation 
period, which should call for considerable thinking on the part of 
the children, is placed relatively early in the session. It is followed 
by a games period, thus allowing for exercise and relaxation before 
the final activities of the morning represented by singing and listen- 
ing to stories. 

Another point worth noting in these two programs is the fact 
that the conversation period is followed immediately by the occupa- 
tion period and that a large part of the content for both is supplied 
by the community-life, nature-study, and health topics of the curric- 
ulum. Such an arrangement conserves time and utilizes interest to 
advantage. 

Curriculum units versus the daily program.—Some readers who 
have followed our discussion systematically may be puzzled to 
understand where the various elements in the curriculum which 
we outlined in Section III find places in the daily program which 
we have roughly outlined. Of the many subdivisions of the curric- 
ulum content mentioned in that section, only language expression— 
conversation—and the various recreational activities are specifically 
indicated in the main headings of the daily programs, although 
in the footnotes the study of social life and health activities are 
also mentioned. We can only say here that certain other phases 
of the curriculum, especially arithmetic and civic-moral training, 
are specifically provided for in the organization of the instruction 
although not assigned special periods in the kindergarten program. 
The same contrast between the units in which we worked out our 
curriculum content and the titles found in the daily program appears 
in a different form in the sample first-grade programs to which we 
shall now turn our attention. 

(2) First-grade programs: (a) West Waterloo, Iowa.—One 
teacher; thirty to thirty-five children who attend both sessions. 
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9200= 9270 OPENING CKCTCISES......0.<...cciecicccceseisiccesic Io minutes 

31O= 1520) 15, PONS OB oo arp15 161s :0'5, 0 0.6)0 416.0 0 wlerereiwieiewsiers Io minutes 

PAS GCNE OTK 8 51055 sie w ieee wae inenies . I0 minutes 

G526= 19540) BSCR WOE oss oon ssid cca nw eeepc’ 10 minutes 

PE EMOTE CAG a 5-5 ois in sia dies ois erste woes ee atae Io minutes 

oO Cae IRIEIO sia 6 cs ins Sos rrnvs sional aie 15 minutes 

DAS =O 260 WDNR oie ieee sieve viele saenseeeiee sania 15 minutes 

70100-10:20 Physical trainiNey.. 6.2.6. .ccescccccceees 20 minutes 
10: 20-10:30 Drinks, lunch, toilet, etc................. Io minutes 
E05 50-105 50° 15, TORGIIG ois osis.ois o.sib.05 44.010 10s Oe ee OOS 20 minutes 
PU GOA U WOT oie /sisiea.s o00s oatmireminoenree 20 minutes 

TOs SO-12 70 B.GEAb WOK sce occ cios.ceweearee eeceeans 20 minutes 
PA OMANI fates wistole asad ws Sai wisely . 20 minutes 

TTSTO-12° SO INGMIDER BATIES oo econ scsecee ce cecees 20 minutes 
BlDS— 1095 WON VEISAUION ois: oc5sis iv os 6 ove lw o's ies rierers 20 minutes 

1:35- 1:55 Constructive occupationsf{................ 20 minutes 

1:55- 2:10 Language and literature. ..............0. I5 minutes 

BiGO— 2220! GGAMICRE nos ors 6 v'ni vines einai ieletsleGelbie oremeiels Io minutes 

2:20- 2:30 Drinks, lunch, toilet, etc.............000- ro minutes 

Be Qo= 9250 Th PCAC 5 cs'6 sis lay o:cis.cjareiein eiatsielelaierateiers 20 minutes 

ABER NT os 6:65 isicie aids ew Geen aislsemawes 20 minutes 

BEEO= Gito Abn BEAL WON fos eiewintcccaAcswiaewserionews 20 minutes 

PA DRAGS oi 5 ded oie cle sisi eisealeeeieaeale 20 minutes 

EA Co mee od cw oh 0) 2), Oe RS 20 minutes 


* Free choice of materials and occupation is allowed at least once a day during the undirected seat- 
work period. 


_t Subject is under the direction of a special supervisor and must come regularly. Other classes may 
be shifted for special work, such as excursions, school parties, etc. 


t The period devoted to constructive occupations follows the line of thought developed in the con- 
versation which just precedes it. This may include community-life topics, nature-study, hygiene, or art 
work of any kind. 


b) Hammond, Indiana—Grade IB. Group I, very good 
independent readers; Group II, average readers; Group III, prob- 
lem cases in reading. 


G2G0= OLAS TCO AY sasinies Gus vec s4ulnccssiaveston 25 minutes 
225m O2 40 OOMICRCACE 656. oi cc sinis-<ieiaieieie.s'sieeisinresinve 5 minutes 
OPI ogee ope ttm fcc: 0 |, se I5 minutes 
9:45-10:00 Groups I and II, seat work............... I5 minutes 
er coel og L DRS yc: 11) a reer 15 minutes 

16300-TO'05) NUM HIGH oo. o5c. sis ois0.0% 0:00 si.00esiceceinee 5 minutes 
TOROS —IOtOE, FGCRSN toss soo os arcsie o's aield ne ae vie arate ene 20 minutes 
10:25-10:40 Groups I and III, seat work.............. 15 minutes 


ASPOUD GU, DOAGIAR oss stein we diesinie'ewoiees I5 minutes 
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rorao-20-65 (Group S)PeAGING .....625 io ssc cccs cee ees 15 minutes 
Groups IT and III, seat work............. 15 minutes 

Rieti cree ORNS, 6G 5s cet ask bans wbiseu eee lewieaskioss 5 minutes 
RECO Fae e POV NTUM ocx cosas oes okie saies Ses 15 minutes 
Ee Oe COs re Coc) Ge | 15 minutes 
WERK TEE 0G RN a oie fb oon Gee a wee mead Seow I5 minutes 

1:15— 1:40 Supervised reading*................0000% 25 minutes 

1:40- 1:55 Community life and history.............. 15 minutes 

ORE eR SE ors bisa ede AGW Se unesen ene escas 20 minutes 

RIES— BESS POINTING inne aSwcua sweden kannee dee auies 20 minutes 

RE SE hr 0 SMRTARO. Gwin ee calc ccinbieio se aukeeowsww nes 15 minutes 

BEEII= S EOS COUOEY THON os 6s wo ois sn oa w ona ie Sow deve ents I5 minutes 

REGS — SOE PUPCAN TION ois ss ov okdo wisn Give eG bu w.p 00's Io minutes 


* Entire class distributed in various small groups, with strong readers as leaders. 


c) University Elementary School, University of Chicago.—Grade 
IB. Thirty children; special teachers of games and music. 


8:45- 9:15 Language and literature............ M., W., F......30 minutes 
PONS OIY eth oo. Cee cok eee cy bc eae 30 minutes 
9:15- 9:35 Individual instruction.............M., Tu., Th....20 minutes 
RY (LL ee W., F. ........20 minutes 
o235— o7ss (Group i, reading...................6% LO ee 20 minutes 
SECU EA; GRINS. as oases sss caw Daily..........20 minutes 
Q:55—ro715 Group 1, @ames.......... 6050560008 i a 20 minutes 
roe LR LE A 20 minutes 

10:15-10:45 Self-chosen occupation and individual 
MINEO choc enue ec cen ee See NN eho kaee we 30 minutes 
FOrs5—207 20 “Grou 1, MIISIC. .. 5... sse ccs dee on Tu., Th., F.....15 minutes 
SPOUSE WHEN = 5.6. ossscsescewe ATR Y bs Daag 15 minutes 
10:30-10:45 Group I, writing.................. Tu., Th., F.....15 minutes 
CoOL By 0 aa rs Tu., Th., F.....15 minutes 
POTAG-TESOO MOGERS 65 o0ssn cows ncvaisss eee eeueee ROANW 5s es ciecine 15 minutes 
11:00-11:30 Community life or nature-study..... DANY 5 iois ss sss 30 minutes 
11:30-12:00 Supervised occupation ............. DPA 5 sie ciss ois 30 minutes 


First-grade programs add special periods for reading, writing, 
number, etc.—Practically all of the activities appearing in the 
kindergarten programs are represented in these first-grade schedules. 
In addition, we find definite time allotments for reading, phonetics, 
word study, writing, and, in one case, number in the form of number 
games. In the case of the public schools with their longer school 
day, these additional subjects are easily provided for. In the 
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University Elementary School, however, the first-grade school 
day is only fifteen minutes longer than the school day of the kinder- 
garten. Time for the reading and writing periods is secured by 
scheduling certain subjects, such as music and games, for two or, 
at most, three days a week. 

Some first-grade programs include spelling, but the tendency 
is to omit it as a special subject in the first grade except toward 
the end of IA, on the ground that the children’s need for spelling 
appears in connection with their own writing and may be satisfied 
there. Similarly, some first-grade programs omit number or arith- 
metic, providing for it in connection with games, construction, 
etc. 

Distribution of time by subjects in fifty American cities.—Before 
discussing the time allotments represented in the typical programs, 
we may call attention to Table II. This table is arranged to 
show the average amount of time given to the different subjects 
in the first grade in fifty representative cities in the United States 
in 1914. The figures in Columns 2-6 are taken directly from a 
tabulation’ by Henry W. Holmes. The figures in Column 7 are 
derived, as suggested by Professor Holmes, by dividing the average 
number of hours given to each subject by the average number 
of weeks in which the schools in these fifty cities are in operation— 
38.75—and then reducing to minutes. The figures in Column 8 
represent the corresponding figures in Column 7 divided by 5. 
For comparison with the three sample programs, Columns 2 and 8 
are the most useful. For example, from these we learn that thirty- 
five of the fifty cities taught spelling in the first grade and devoted 
on the average 16.5 minutes a day to it. A special difficulty arises 
in interpreting the data on reading since we do not know whether 
the average of 82.4 minutes per day represents the total time in 
reading for the two or three sections into which the pupils are 
usually divided in this subject or whether it indicates the time for 
one section. 


* Henry W. Holmes, “The Distribution by Subjects and Grades in Representa- 
tive Cities,’ Minimum Essentials in Elementary-School Subjects—Standards and Cur- 
rent Practices, p. 26. Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1915. 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIME BY SUBJECTS IN THE First GRADES OF FiFty 
AMERICAN CITIES (1914) 











ra a 1 of . 
#5 |.8e $58 | 382 
25 3 : 2s > | 8s 
r. Sm% | o&§ | Lowest | Highest| aE | GAA 
Number] <3 | %o-8 Iny 2 ae | ie 
Subject f o-6,5 | ¢&%% |Number|Number| 4.8 Z] oA Z 
subjec ol Mee ete of ° thw te 
Cities | ¢5 ooo san | san 
525 | 520 | Hours} Hours} 598] 522 
SEA] bam >a | -8s 
< ey < < 
Opening exercises............... 43 ee eee 15 83 59 | 11.8 


Reading, including phonics, litera- 
ture, dramatics, story-telling, 
memorization of poems....... 50 266 | 30.6 | 100 570 | 412 | 82.4 

Language, including composition, 
grammar, punctuation, pro- 





nunciation, word study....... 47 75 8.6 20 200 116 | 23.2 
NN So . sawise ore ken vies ® 35 54 6.3 16 180 84 | 16.8 
ee a eee 47 50 6.7 30 67 77 | 15.4 
PASSIENNE oe oi Se cis sien a's cence 38 60 6.9 16 180 93 | 18.6 
SEMI sg ed awk snobs ue Sine 6 16 1.8 6 30 25 5.0 
History including civics......... 13 27 .5 9 5° 42] 8.4 
Science, including nature-study, 

elementary science, physiology, 

RUMROE isc hwo aew woes ao eee 37 37 4.3 13 140 57 | 11.4 
Drawing, including picture-study 

MERE ceo osumensich 40 98 | 11.3 20 95 152 | 30.4 
DSS A en eee ee 40 45 5.2 15 67 70 | 14.0 
Manual training, including indus- 

trial training, hand work...... 19 42 4.8 15 100 65 | 13.0 
Physical training, including gym- 

nastics, folk dancing.......... 43 BOs sec 6 11? 75 1 34.2 
BONE... ivebckanexicchosbe suck 37 a eee 33 120 135 | 27.0 
Miscellaneous, including  un- 

assigned time, study.......... 18 ae eee 15 233 118 | 23.6 























* Only cities giving allotments considered. 
t Reckoned on the sum of the average allotments in recitation subjects, only cities giving allotments 
considered. 


Relative time allotment to reading in the three typical programs.— 
The two public-school programs reproduced allow more time for 
reading, including word study, phonetics, etc., than for any other 
single subject, one of them providing fifty minutes per day for each 
section, the other fifty-five minutes. In the study represented 
by Table II, reading is given more time than any other subject; 
in fact, it is the only subject common to all of the fifty cities. We 
cannot compare the figures with those in our typical programs, 
however, because reading in the study of the fifty cities includes 
literature, dramatics, etc. But it is probable that our typical 
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programs more nearly represent the average time now devoted 
to reading by each group in the first grade than the average of 
fifty cities in 1914. 

The problem of independent occupation or ‘‘seat work.”—The 
time during which some of the children must be working without 
the direct supervision of the teacher varies in these programs 
according to the number of periods during which the children are 
grouped according to ability and the number of these ability groups. 
In the West Waterloo schedule there are three such periods. 
During at least one of these periods the children may choose their 
occupation. ‘The time may be spent in continuing work on problems 
started during the ‘“‘free-play” time or during the supervised 
occupation period, or it may be spent at the reading table or the 
blackboard or in any profitable occupation which is not of a sort 
to disturb the class reciting. The other “seat-work” periods may 
be given to assigned practice exercises in silent reading, number 
games, etc. In the Hammond schedule we find that, while pro- 
vision is made for three different levels of ability in reading, there 
are but two periods for each group during which provision for 
independent occupation must be made. In the Chicago program, 
on the other hand, a special teacher of music or games is in charge 
of the group not working with the classroom teacher and hence 
there is no necessity for providing ‘‘seat work.” 

Self-chosen occupation—In marked contrast with the time 
allotments in fifty American cities, all three of the programs repro- 
duced allow the children some time during which they may select 
their own occupations. ‘This is in addition to a similar opportunity 
offered by certain of the seat-work periods. All of the children 
enjoy this so-called ‘“‘free-play” or “free-work” period together. 
They need not limit their selections to ‘“‘quiet” occupations. In 
thus scheduling a time for self-chosen activity the first grade 
is following the example of the modern kindergarten. ‘Teachers 
of both grades recognize the importance of giving the children 
opportunity and encouragement to initiate and carry forward 
individual projects, to solve the problems which such projects 
present, to organize themselves for group enterprises, and to 
settle their own differences and thus be helped to grow in self- 
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dependence, resourcefulness, social adaptability, power to co-operate 
with their companions, etc. The teacher is there to see that 
neither time nor material is wasted and that all of the children 


are profitably engaged. 

Provision for social studies—It is interesting to note that all 
three programs provide definitely for such content subjects as 
community life, citizenship, hygiene, etc. The content material 
for supervised occupation and drawing is commonly furnished 
by these social subjects. That they are relatively new subjects 
in first-grade curriculums is apparent when we examine Table II. 
Here we find that only thirteen out of fifty cities give any time to 
history and civics and that these allow an average of only 8.4 
minutes per day. These subjects furnish the best means of giving 
insight into social life, the importance of which, from the beginning 
of the child’s school experience, we have emphasized in a previous 
section. 

Language, literature, music, and games.—Music and literature 
or story-telling are definitely provided for in all three programs. 
Music has been a part of most first-grade programs for many 
years. Forty of the fifty cities represented in Table II allow an 
average of 14 minutes per day for music. Literature as a special 
subject has not in the past been so commonly scheduled in first- 
grade programs. There have sometimes been memorization of 
poems as part of the opening exercises and some story-telling in 
connection with the reading period, but a story-telling period, 
during which the children may listen to carefully selected, well- 
told stories for the mere joy which such experience gives, has too 
often been overlooked in the first-grade program. 

As for language, it is commonly argued that, since it is an 
essential feature of practically every phase of school work, it needs 
no special period. We feel, however, that in the first grade, as in 
the kindergarten, a time during which any and all topics of interest 
to the children may be discussed affords an opportunity for training 
and practice in oral expression that is a necessary supplement 
to the practice which accompanies other exercises. It seems to 
us a much more effective means for training the children in correct 
usage than the so-called “language games.” 
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The programs do not in every case give information regarding 
the forms which physical education takes. We believe that these 
should be altogether of the play type, including active outdoor 
games, play with apparatus and toys, and rhythmic games and 
dancing. For all of these activities the recess period is not enough. 
There should be at least one other period of fifteen minutes or 
more devoted to this type of activity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CLASS ORGANIZATION AND THE 
DAILY PROGRAM 

(1) Almack, John C. ‘Class Size and Efficiency,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, XII (March, 1923), 107-9. Summarizes several 
important studies made to determine best class size. Reports author’s study 
of class size as influenced by school costs and taxable resources. 

(2) Cubberley, Ellwood P. The Principal and His School (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923), pp. 162-82. A recent discussion of the problems 
of program-making by an authority on school administration. Discusses 
different types of programs, presents principles of program-making, and gives 
a table showing a suggested time distribution of subjects for the primary 
grades. 

(3) Holmes, Henry W. ‘The Distribution by Subjects and Grades in 
Representative Cities,” Minimum Essentials in Elementary-School Subjects— 
Standards and Current Practices, pp. 21-27. Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1915). ‘The first and only extensive study of this particular 
problem. Includes data supplied by fifty American cities. 

(4) Kirk, H. H. “Time Distribution by Subject and Grade,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXIII (March, 1923), 535-41. Reports the results of a study 
of the programs of thirty schools of the first class in North Dakota. Points 
out the wide variations in practice and also significant uniformities. 

(5) Sears, J.B. ‘The Daily Program,” Classroom Organization and Control 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918), pp. 159-72. An excellent chapter 
on the material discussed in this section. Should be read by all teachers. 


[To be concluded] 








In the closing weeks of the school year 1922-23, a resolution was 
presented to the City Council of Toledo providing that no boy or 
girl under fourteen years of age be permitted to sell newspapers 
on the streets or to distribute them on the regularly established 
The argument of the proponents of this measure was that 
selling or distributing newspapers interferes with school work and 
retards progress in school, since those thus engaged are overage 
for their respective grades and do inferior work. 
claimed that the health of the child is impaired. 

The superintendent of schools was called on to express an opinion 
regarding the validity of the argument of those who were promoting 
In order that the position taken 
might be determined by reliable data, an investigation was made. 
The names of nearly 1,300 newsboys were secured, and their progress 
in school was analyzed. Table I shows the number of newsboys 


routes. 


the passage of the resolution. 


CHARLES S. MEEK 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 





A STUDY OF THE PROGRESS OF NEWSBOYS 
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It was also 











TABLE I 
Number of Number of | Number of Total Percentage of|Percentage of 
Grade Newsboys | Newsboysof| Newsboys Number of Newsboys All Pupils 
Underage | Normal Age Overage Newsboys Overage Overage 
Rinlioecuxsnecdsscocerece 4 2 6 23.2 6.1 
Eres eer 14 6 20 30.0 12.0 
Rs erie a 74 38 I12 33-9 18.7 
| Re Reeser. 133 62 195 31.8 25.0 
Wie ceteeee I 160 68 229 20.7 33-5 
eres Beeson 208 85 293 29.0 32.2 
| SSS eee eesre 195 46 241 19.1 30.3 
{| | ee I 177 21 199 10.6 21.2 
Total 2 965 328 1,295 25.3 2r3 


























underage in each grade, the number of normal age, and the number 
It also shows the percentage of newsboys overage and 


overage. 


the percentage of all of the pupils in each grade overage. 
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In each of the first four grades the percentage of newsboys over- 
age exceeds the percentage of all of the children overage. The large 
percentage of overage newsboys in the first, second, third, and 
fourth grades of the elementary school may not, however, be 
attributed to their work out of school. Only the overage boys in the 
first four grades are generally considered old enough to carry papers. 

Of the 1,295 newsboys investigated, 74 per cent of them are in 
the four upper grades. If carrying papers causes retardation, 
the percentage of retardation would increase as the boys advance 
in the grades. They would fall farther and farther behind as they 
advance into the higher grades. The percentage of retardation 
among newsboys, however, decreases as they advance into the higher 
grades, and the percentage of newsboys of normal age or under is 
greater than the percentage of all of the pupils of normal age or 
under. In the fifth grade the retardation is 29.7 per cent for the 
newsboys and 33.5 per cent for all of the pupils; in the sixth grade, 
29 per cent for the newsboys and 32.2 per cent for all of the pupils; 
in the seventh grade, 19.1 per cent for the newsboys and 30.3 per 
cent for all of the pupils; in the eighth grade, 10.6 per cent for the 
newsboys and 21.2 per cent for all of the pupils. 

Table I shows that in the upper grades, where most of the 
newsboys included in the present study are to be found, the news- 
boys are younger on the average than the other pupils, probably 
because the younger boys are more energetic and intelligent. No 
fair and accurate interpretation of the data may justify the claim 
that selling or distributing papers tends to retard progress in school. 

The contention that newsboys do poor work in their classes 
because of their work out of school was also investigated. The 
Stone Narrative Reading Test had been given to the children in 
the elementary school from the third grade to the eighth grade 
inclusive. A reading test is probably as good a device for measuring 
school achievement as any that might be used. The score of each 
newsboy in relation to the median score for his grade was therefore 
tabulated. Table II presents the result of this tabulation. 

The scores of more than 50 per cent of the newsboys were above 
the median scores for their respective grades, the percentages ranging 
from 53.6 in the third grade to 59.8 in the seventh and eighth grades. 
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The newsboys were, therefore, doing better work than the average 
in their classes, and their achievement was not impaired by their 
out-of-school labor. 

If any positive benefit derived from selling papers might carry 
over into any school work, it would probably be in number work. 
The Monroe General Survey Arithmetic Scale and the Buckingham 
Scale for Problems in Arithmetic had also been given to all of the 

















TABLE II 
NEWSBOYS ABOVE THE MEDIAN 
Nn IN ~*~ STONE eae 
UMBER OF EADING TEST 
GRADE NEWSBOYS 
Number Percentage 
/ rs 112 60 53-6 
OW Set ockscuse 195 IIo 56.4 
Ws¢shoses ones 229 135 59.0 
Lf re 203 169 Sy FE 
|| | ees 241 144 59.8 
Lt eae 199 119 59.8 
Total. ...< 1,269 737 58.1 














children. The Monroe scale is a test in the fundamental processes 
of arithmetic, and the Buckingham scale is a problem test. Table 
IIT shows the results of these tests so far as the newsboys are con- 
cerned. 

A considerably larger percentage of the newsboys were above 
the median for their classes in the Monroe arithmetic test than 

















TABLE III 
NEWSBOYS ABOVE THE NEWSBOYS ABOVE THE 
MEDIAN IN THE MONROE | MEDIAN IN THE BUCKING- 
Nomnze or GENERAL SURVEY HAM SCALE FOR PROBLEMS 
GRADE Newssovs ARITHMETIC SCALE In ARITHMETIC 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
J Sy re ere 112 77 68.8 89 79.5 
EWC pk csesoue eases 195 131 67.2 142 72.8 
SES ere ee rere se 229 139 60.7 163 71.2 
VI... occ ceseccccececs 293 179 61.1 192 65.5 
Were copie seh akonsbee 241 162 67.2 186 77.2 
LT DRE ae wee me 199 118 59-3 135 67.8 
BOs cee owoee eee 1,269 806 63.5 907 71.5 
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in the Stone reading test, indicating that selling papers may have 
made them more agile in number computations. The range in the 
percentage of newsboys above the median in the Monroe test 
is from 59.3 in the eighth grade to 68.8 in the third grade. The 
evidence that selling and distributing papers and solving the con- 
crete problems which that labor demands increase the ability of 
the newsboys in doing their school problems is even more conclusive 
in the Buckingham problem test. Here the range of the percentage 
of newsboys above the median is from 65.5 in the sixth grade to 
79.5 in the third grade. 

The results of this investigation justified the conclusion that 
selling and distributing newspapers do not contribute to retardation 
and inferior work in school. As there has not yet been developed 
a weight and stature median for Toledo, there was no standard 
available to investigate the effect of this work on the health of the 
child engaged in selling newspapers. 




















THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 
AND BUILDING PROGRAM 


ERNEST SIBLEY 
Architect, Palisade, New Jersey 


It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to furnish technical 
information concerning the carrying out of a comprehensive school 
playground and building program. This has already been done 
by the best authorities on these subjects, and their material is 
easily accessible. Educational engineers and school architects 
are ready to co-operate in preparing and carrying out such programs 
when the community is ready. 

Twenty years of experience and observation have impressed 
me with the importance of the comprehensive educational program 
from the standpoint of efficiency as well as from the standpoint 
of ultimate economy. As I study the educational facilities of the 
average community, I am inclined to think that the warning ‘‘ School 
—Go Slow” is being taken too literally. Education is suffering 
from the very rigid limitations placed on it by the unfavorable vote 
of the layman and by legislation governing the amount that shall 
be spent for educational purposes. 

The time is past when we should have to defend the expenditure 
of large sums for the accomplishment of education in its most 
complete sense. Rather should we take pride in allying ourselves 
with those who believe that ‘‘education is the most important 
business in which we as a people can be engaged” and on which 
we can spend our treasure. 

The nation-wide discussion of education, of its so-called ‘‘fads 
and frills,” of its efficiency, and of its housing, is encouraging and 
significant. Everywhere are evidences of awakened consciousness 
and broadened vision where the welfare of our children is concerned. 

The onward march of the public school is assured. Little 
by little, with the inevitable force of plain, common-sense logic, 
the simple truth is being driven home to the consciousness of the 
American people that ‘‘the nation that wins the war—not won 
434 
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yet, though the whistles blew and the bells rang and the warriors 
took off their uniforms—will be that nation which best educates its 
children.” 

And so, with the pressing need for additional school facilities 
and the increased interest in all things educational, the time is 
peculiarly opportune for stressing the comprehensive program. 

It is true that in many instances it is difficult to secure appropri- 
ations adequate for such a program, but our educational system 
has suffered long enough from false economy. It will richly repay 
any community to have a survey made of the present and possible 
future educational requirements and carry out a plan over a period 
of years as the needs arise, taking one precaution—that of securing 
ample school and playground sites while they may be had. Who 
has not seen the open spaces disappear, one by one, with the growth 
of the town or city, until the proposed school must be placed on 
an inadequate plot of ground, in a location where it does not meet 
the real need, where future extension is impossible, and perhaps 
where condemnation proceedings have been instituted in order to 
acquire the property. 

Ruskin says, ‘‘When we build, let us think that we build 
forever,” and in no field is this attitude so desirable as in educational 
matters. 

Daniel Burnham, the architect, said, ‘‘Make no little plans; 
they have no magic to stir men’s blood and probably themselves 
will never be realized. Make big plans; aim high and hope and 
work, remembering that a noble, logical diagram once recorded 
will never die but long after we are gone will be a living thing, 
asserting itself with growing intensity.” 

Someone will say, ‘“‘What foolish extravagance to secure plots 
of ground and hold them for future use!’’ My answer is that a 
site thus acquired should be converted into a playground immedi- 
ately with a portion of the plot reserved for the school building 
for which the survey of the future needs provides. To label the 
educational program of a community ‘‘comprehensive”’ is a mis- 
nomer unless that program provides for ample, convenient, well- 
kept, well-equipped, and well-supervised playgrounds for every 
child in the community. 
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The leisure-time activities of the average child will not be 
properly directed unless such direction is made a part of the educa- 
tional program. It is desirable, therefore, that the school building 
be located adjacent to the playground so that the two may be 
used in conjunction on all occasions, from the everyday playtime 
activities and regularly scheduled athletic events to the more 
elaborate community festivities and celebrations. 

“Play is an absolute constant in education from birth to 
maturity.” Stop fora moment and sum up what your community 
is doing to provide this phase of the education of its children. 
Perhaps you are fortunate enough to have some open spaces still 
remaining where the children can congregate, but if these spaces 
are uneven and uncared for and games cannot be carried on properly, 
the children will derive small benefit from them. 

Why build fireproof schools and then force the children to 
play in the streets? In driving past a country schoolhouse recently 
I was strangely impressed by the fact that the children were playing 
games in the road while all of the surrounding territory was under 
careful cultivation. 

There is a growing appreciation in the twentieth century of the 
value of human life. When we read that America suffered an 
economic loss of $1,800,000,000 last year through preventable 
sickness and death—almost twice the total cost of education in 
the United States—and when we recall that 35 per cent of the 
young men of America were physically disqualified for full military 
service and that not more than 25 per cent of our school children 
are physically fit, and when we read the report of the medical 
advisers who state that not more than 1o per cent of the parents 
give proper attention to the physical needs of their children, we 
feel that legislation which fails to make health the beginning and 
end of education is at fault. 

Hughes, in The Making of Citizens, says, “‘ No books in the world 
are as valuable as games for the direct development of character. 
The virtues engendered in the playing field are of the most 
permanent and valuable nature.” 

Authorities agree that to accomplish proper results not only 
playgrounds but proper leadership must be provided, the personality 
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of the leader and his assistants being a most important factor. 
The trained play leader provides variety and equal division of 
opportunity and understands the social and educational value of 
the work. Eighty cities now have recreation superintendents. 
The average community will furnish volunteer assistants. 

In addition to provision for the more strenuous forms of athletics, 
spaces should be set aside on the playground for the play of the 
smaller children. I would have the plots bordered by trees, in 
the shade of which mothers and babies can congregate and men 
and women of riper years may rest at will and recall their own 
youthful pastimes or perhaps compete in a game of quoits. We 
regret the apparent lack of sympathy and understanding between 
youth and those of more mature years, and I feel that this might 
be obviated if the older generation possessed a more intimate 
knowledge of the leisure-time activities of youth. The playground 
makes a splendid setting for community parties, neighborhood 
dances, block parties, festivals, pageants, community singing, 
band concerts, and special holiday celebrations. In such activities 
the co-operation of the supervisor of play and the heads of the 
various local organizations makes for strong and successful leader- 
ship. 

George Eliot said, in perhaps the most significant words she 
ever wrote, ‘‘Important as it is to direct the industries of the world, 
it is not so important as to direct the recreation of the world.” 

Statistics show that more than 70 per cent of those we place 
behind the bars are under voting age. A check of the New York 
Children’s Court statistics shows that of 5,733 arrests, the majority 
grew out of the child’s normal instincts for play and no opportunities 
to indulge such instincts. Yonkers, New York, in its campaign 
for playgrounds, adopted the slogan, “‘Shall we provide playgrounds 
or enlarge the jail ?” 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
which is located at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, has a 
wealth of material on this subject which should be in the hands 
of every promoter of educational programs. It will, on request, 
send its field secretary to make a survey of the needs and advise 
with those interested. 
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When we have secured ample and well-located sites for educa- 
tional purposes and have dedicated a generous portion of each 
site to recreational activities, what suggestions can be made for a 
school-building program that will be equally progressive and that 
will permit practical expression of an education which can no 
longer be open to the charge of inadequacy ? 

The fact that 5,000,000 boys and girls in America are not 
availing themselves of our free educational advantages constitutes 
a challenge that the school cannot evade. When John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, warns us that “the 
educational system of America is facing a breakdown” and says 
“that free public education is democracy’s cornerstone, and if it 
crumbles the whole structure will fall,” it is time that those of us 
who feel that such a warning merits serious consideration should 
spread the propaganda of what education is at its best. When 
the public has caught the vision, it will throw aside its diffidence 
and apathy and back the educators to the limit, morally and 
financially. 

Angelo Patri, that great schoolmaster-philosopher, said, ‘The 
educators have the vision, and the people have the money. Now 
who will make it their business to see that these two meet ?” 

When the public refuses to provide the funds necessary for 
proper and adequate school facilities, the architect for the proposed 
building suffers a serious handicap; the educator cannot provide 
the kind of education that meets the all-round need of the individual 
child, and the boys and girls leave school at the earliest possible 
time because they fail to find there the things that attract and 
interest them. 

The state makes attendance at school compulsory, and yet the 
average school building fails to make possible a well-balanced 
program where the academic, the cultural, the vocational, and 
the recreational pursuits are properly housed and offered. To 
provide such an opportunity is what is known as the comprehensive 
school-building program, and to have all of these phases of education 
housed together in the public school is the only educational program 
consistent with democracy. 
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The public school is the only place where all of the children 
of the community meet on a common basis. Here it is possible to 
create sympathy and understanding between the various classes 
of society which they represent. Through association in school 
work with the boy who will enter the trades, the future business 
or professional man will gain an appreciation of the skill required 
in the performance of such labor, and the problem of capital and 
labor begins its solution. On the other hand, the pupils who 
will help to make up that great group of people known as the laboring 
class will learn the secret of sane and healthful living and will 
receive enough knowledge of music, art, and literature to permit 
them properly to employ their leisure time and to transmit the 
appreciation of the finer things to their children. 

In such subtle ways do the public schools train for better citizen- 
ship. Furthermore, it is under the comprehensive school and 
recreational program that Americanization can best be accom- 
plished and the foundation for universal brotherhood laid. The 
future strength and security of the nation depend in a large measure 
on the education of the foreigner and his commitment to American 
ideals. Much of his respect for the ideals and principles of America 
will be absorbed from association in the schoolroom and on the 
playground with the boy and girl who are Americans by birth and 
tradition, and it should be said in behalf of the children of foreign 
parentage that they, too, have ideals and characteristics worthy 
of emulation. 

I have wondered if ten years of compulsory education, the last 
four years in a junior high school offering prevocational work, 
might not successfully tide over that critical eighth-grade period 
when so many children leave school permanently and go out to 
help make up the gt per cent who enter unskilled employment. 

I have refrained from stressing my subject from the architect’s 
standpoint, because the comprehensive school and playground 
program surpasses in importance the interests of any particular 
group that may be advocating it. 











A STUDY OF TWENTY-FOUR RECENT SEVENTH- AND 
EIGHTH-GRADE LANGUAGE TEXTS 


R, L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


The essence of the junior high school movement or of any other 
educational reform consists of improvements in subject-matter 
and in methods of instruction. However necessary and important 
changes may be in organization and administration, they can only 
produce a school under a new name and perhaps in a new building 
if they are not accompanied by radical improvements in the cur- 
riculum. Moreover, the junior high school, looked on as a move- 
ment rather than as an institution, in order to be influential on a 
national scale, must ultimately affect the teaching in all of the upper 
grades, whether those grades be removed to schools called junior 
high schools or whether they remain in elementary schools. The 
spirit, purposes, and methods of the movement must be approxi- 
mated, at least, in all progressive seventh and eighth grades. 

Application of the tests suggested for the junior high school 
movement—Are changes in organization accompanied by improve- 
ments in instruction and are the ordinary upper grades participating 
in whatever progress is being made?—reveals shortcomings in 
upper-grade instruction which are naturally to be expected at the 
present stage of the junior high school. In any movement the 
beginnings of which are sudden and the development of which is 
rapid, external forms are likely to receive greater attention than 
the more difficult and intricate internal improvements. At any 
rate, the time has come when every instructional staff must turn 
its attention vigorously to the problems involved in refining both 
materials and methods of instruction, in order that the internal 
aspects of the school may more nearly keep pace with the external 
improvements. 

Of the traditional subjects, the various branches of English 
have been occupying at least one-fourth of the time in the seventh 
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and eighth grades. This may be an undue proportion, and perhaps, 
as sometimes argued, it should be reduced. The fact is, however, 
that up to the present the time allotted to English has not been 
materially altered. How, then, is instruction in the mother tongue, 
which retains in the new organization its old allotment, responding 
to the high aims and purposes of the junior high school ? 

To such a question only a very vague and unsatisfactory 
answer can be secured from an examination of state and local 
courses of study. On the contrary, an adequate examination of 
textbooks in common use ought to furnish an answer much nearer 
the truth. The extent to which materials and methods of teaching 
embodied in textbooks are being modified in keeping with the 
acknowledged purposes of the junior high school is probably the 
nearest approach to a satisfactory answer for the question pro- 
pounded. 

This article is the report of an investigation which covered 
intensively twenty-four language-composition textbooks for the 
seventh and eighth grades, all published since 1920. Of these 
textbooks, twelve are distinctly intended for the junior high school 
and twelve for the elementary school. The study was not under- 
taken in order to compare textbooks. Such comparison was, of 
course, an inevitable result, but for the purpose of this article the 
names of the authors and the titles of the books will be omitted and 
all comparisons subordinated. What is our upper-grade language- 
composition instruction as a whole, as embodied in the latest popular 
and widely used textbooks? What progressive features does that 
instruction reveal? Are the books consistent with the proposed 
aims and purposes of the junior high school movement ? 

In order that certain categories might be in mind during the 
analysis of the textbooks, it was necessary to determine upon a 
tentative preliminary classification of progressive tendencies. 
For this purpose, the following classification was ventured. Obvi- 
ously, a study of language-composition texts is concerned mainly 
with the last three main divisions of the outline. 

t The investigation was carried out with the co-operation of a group of graduate 


students in the University of Chicago. The writer is especially indebted to R. L. 
Wise. 
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PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION OF PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES IN 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH" 
1. Literature 
a) Intensive study giving way to extensive reading—34, 48, 68, 72 
b) Wider variety of free individual choice of reading—46, 49, 74 
c) Literature easily within range of pupil’s comprehension—46, 65 
d) Literature regarded as a living reality—64, 65, 67 
e) Training for culture distinguished from training for efficiency—27 


2. Reading 
a) Direct guidance in habits of silent assimilative reading—32, 65 
b) Recognition of various types of reading situations—32 
c) Reduction in time of oral reading—74 
d) Content reading stressed in all subjects—27, 46, 48, 990 
e) Diagnostic and remedial work with deficient readers 
3. Composition 
a) Sharp separation of expression periods from drill periods—57 
b) Oral composition receiving marked attention—15, 23, 36, 59 
c) Creation of vital and natural expressional situations—28, 33 
d) Pressure of the social group through publicity and permanence—27 
e) Supervision of writing and speaking in all subjects—28, 86, 130 


4. Language 
a) Functional grammar only; a small body of technique—34, 37, 38 
b) Subordination of language study to expression—37, 57 
c) Minimal essentials arranged by grades—39, 42, 43 
d) Experimental determination of content of instruction—37 
e) Supervision of oral and written expression in all classes—s5, 130 
. Methods 
a) Instruction and activities adapted to individual needs—z26, 30, 37, 38, 
54, 57, 66 
b) Formal recitations giving way to supervised study and laboratory 
procedure—28, 101, 150 
c) Socialized procedure involving problem-solving and pupil initiative— 
27, 40 
d) The use of objective measurements for abilities and products 
e) Better material equipment—bulletin boards, reading tables, filing 
cabinets, class libraries, etc.—150 


on 


* The numbers following the various items are page references to the most impor- 
tant document of recent years affecting the teaching of English in junior and senior 
high schools, The Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools (Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 2, 1917), by a Joint Committee of the National Education Association 
and the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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Certain items of the classification, notably 2e, 4d, and sd, 
receive little stress at the hands of the national English committee, 
probably because the report was published in 1917 and prepared 
two years before that date. 

The first inquiry, then, was an attempt to discover the extent 
to which recent textbooks embody some of the more important 
progressive features recommended by the national committee on 
the reorganization of English. 

Throughout the discussion the junior high school texts are desig- 
nated J1, J2, J3, J4, J5, and J6; and the elementary-school texts, 
E1, E2, E3, E4, E5, and E6. Parts of texts assigned by authors 
to specific grades are treated as separate volumes or texts. 

Table I presents an analysis of the page-space, expressed in 
terms of percentage, of twelve seventh-grade language texts. Table 
II presents corresponding data concerning twelve eighth-grade 
language texts. 

The first outstanding fact to be observed from Tables I and II 
is that fully one-half of the actual contents of the twenty-four 
modern seventh- and eighth-grade texts in language is devoted to 
grammar. The junior high school books, with 50.1 per cent in the 
seventh grade and 40.4 per cent in the eighth grade, devote slightly 
less space to grammar than the elementary-school books, with 
57-3 per cent for the seventh grade and 56.6 per cent for the eighth 
grade. Itis immediately apparent that the second part of Tendency 
4a, ‘“‘a small body of technique,” cannot have been taken very 
seriously by the makers of the texts; in fact, many of the authors 
ignore the recommendation of the national committee which 
advocated a view that “narrows immensely the range of grammatical 
and rhetorical topics which it seems worth while to include in our 
course.’”* 

Undoubtedly, the body of grammatical instruction is still 
inordinately large. It is evident, too, that books like J2, J6, and 
E4 which retain much grammar have a proportionally smaller 
amount of space for composition. 

Equally apparent and much more hopeful is the indication that 
the first part of Tendency 4a, ‘‘Functional grammar only,” is 
t The Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools, p. 34. 
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being realized. The statement of the national committee that 
‘the grammar worth teaching is the grammar of use—function in 
the sentence—and the grammar to be passed over is the grammar 
of classification—pigeonholing by definition,’* is bearing fruit. 
Throughout the first sections of Tables I and II the percentages of 
purely classifying grammar are small; an examination of the pages 
devoted to grammar shows that even the parts of speech are now 
almost universally treated according to their function in sentences. 

Wide variations between books appear. In Table I, J6 has 
73.3 per cent of its contents devoted to grammar as compared with 
16.3 per cent for J4; in Table II, J6 devotes 65.5 per cent of its 
space to grammar as compared with 31.7 per cent for J4. This, 
to be sure, is the extreme variation, and it is by no means certain 
that the book with the least grammar treats the subject adequately. 
However, it is almost inevitable that the seventh- and eighth- 
grade classes which use books like J6 will spend three-fourths of 
their language time on grammar. 

Composition, shown in Section II of Tables I and II, receives 
somewhat less than 25 per cent of the total space in the seventh- 
grade books, while in the eighth grade the proportion rises to 42.8 
per cent for the junior high school texts and 31.3 per cent for the 
elementary-school texts. Here it is noticeable again that the books 
which dwell extensively on grammar, like J6 and Ex (Table II), 
can give but little attention to oral and written composition. 

Tendency 3b, “Oral composition receiving marked attention,” 
does not seem to be realized, according to the data of Section II. 
J4 and E6 of Table I and J1, J4, E2, and E6 of Table II are the only 
books which devote any considerable space to composition assign- 
ments, and in only three of these books is the amount of oral work 
in excess of the written work. 

Section IV of Tables I and II contains perhaps the most promis- 
ing of all of the data. Study helps of various sorts are coming to 
occupy more than 10 per cent of the space in the seventh-grade 
books and somewhat less space in the eighth-grade books. More 
and more, up-to-date textbooks are presenting materials and setting 
problems which are to be studied and worked out in the class period. 


t Ibid., p. 37. 
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More and more, the modern books are taking the pupils into a 
partnership of work, explaining to them carefully what they are 
doing and why. Indeed, the data of Section IV lead one to believe 


b 


that Tendencies 50, “laboratory procedure,” and 5c, ‘‘socialized 
procedure,” are coming to be the dominating methods in language 
instruction. It is significant that study helps receive noticeably 
more attention in the strictly junior high school texts than in the 
elementary-school texts. 

Tables I and II, presenting the contents of the texts, involved 
an actual page-by-page count of the portions of the books which 
appeared to fall under the various categories. Tables III and IV 
are the result of an entirely different type of investigation. The 
five categories in Section I of Tables III and IV include five impor- 
tant items selected from the classification on page 442. 

The categories of Section II in Tables III and IV are borrowed 
and adapted from Franklin Bobbitt’s analysis’ of the chief educa- 
tional objectives. He has named the fields of human activity, 
training in which is the chief business of any school, and training 
in some of which should be the chief aim of any branch of the 


curriculum. 
Human ACTIVITIES 


. Social intercommunication 

. Social relationships and behavior 

. Activities of the efficient citizen 

. Worthy home membership; parental activities; upbringing of children 
. Leisure occupations, recreations, amusements 

. Labor of one’s calling 

. Development and maintenance of one’s physical powers 

. Development and maintenance of one’s mental powers 

. Religious activities 

. Unspecialized practical labors. 


00 DT AN LHW DN H 


Lal 


For the purposes of the present study, the combination of Items 
1 and 2, the combination of Items 7 and 8, and the omission of 
Items g and tro yielded the following question, with Bobbitt’s 
wording slightly modified: Are seventh- and eighth-grade language 
texts organizing the activities of English classes to give training for 
(1) social relationships and intercommunication, (2) activities of 


* Franklin Bobbitt, Curriculum-making in Los Angeles, p. 7. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 20. Chicago: Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1922. 
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efficient citizenship, (3) worthy home and school life, (4) leisure 
occupations, recreations, amusements, (5) vocational activities, 
and (6) physical and mental efficiency ? 

The extent to which the modern tendencies named in Tables 
III and IV are present in the texts could not be estimated in terms 
of the number of pages or the percentage of pages. Therefore, the 
investigators went through the various books carefully, counting 
the number of “mentions” appropriate for each item. This does 
not mean that a specific item was actually named each time a 
vote was given. It means that, in the judgment of the investigators, 
the subject-matter of a book on any particular page justified one 
vote, to be counted as a “‘mention.” At best, the data thus secured 
can be considered only as a rough estimate. 

One discrepancy appears between Table III and Table IV in 
the first item of Section I. For the seventh grade, Table III, 
a record was kept of the number of mentions for the separation of 
expression and drill. For the corresponding item in Table IV, 
eighth grade, the mentions were not enumerated. 

Among the points of “Progressive English emphasis,” the first 
item, “Separation of expression and drill,” is distinctly stressed 
in the books of the seventh grade. Although the data are missing 
in Table IV, the tendency is markedly present in the eighth-grade 
textbooks. In other words, many of the authors insist that periods 
devoted to language drill shall be sharply separated from periods 
devoted to expression. When a child is writing or talking, he 
should be free from interruption until he has finished his discourse. 
The errors he makes, however, become the material for painstaking 
and repeated attention in later drill periods. Unquestionably, the 
failure to make this distinction in class procedure has been one of 
the serious errors in the past. 

Hopeful, indeed, is the careful effort to create vital expressional 
situations, as shown by the data concerning the second item of 
Section I of Tables III and IV. Data presented earlier in Tables 
I and II reveal a gratifyingly small amount of space given to long 
lists of topics but remotely related to children’s interests. Instead, 
there is evidence that the texts themselves are placing the pupils 
in natural problematic situations calling for adequate thinking and 
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expression. Children’s interests as speakers, writers, and listeners 
are exploited with much ingenuity in almost all of the texts. 

Only two of the books seem to stress the value of “English as 
social in nature and in method of acquirement.” J1 of the seventh- 
grade books is in this respect markedly superior to all of the others, 
as is J2 of the eighth-grade books. 

There can be no question that the one outstanding progressive 
idea about the imparting of language skills is named in the fourth 
item of Section I, “Transferring emphasis to other subjects.” 
This, being interpreted, means that habits of writing and speaking 
are established not alone and perhaps not primarily in the English 
classroom. The pupil is establishing his language habits in pro- 
nunciation, in grammar, in spelling, as well as in fluency and in 
skill of organizing ideas throughout all of the expressional experiences 
of his school life. It is, therefore, somewhat distressing to find that 
only one language-composition book really stresses this important 
principle; J4 seems to come back to the idea repeatedly, especially 
in the eighth grade, while all of the other texts, with the possible 
exception of Jz and E3, mention the principle but infrequently. 
If English is being supervised throughout the schools, it is without 
the material assistance of language-composition books. 

Apparently, there is as yet little attention given in language 
books to the use of objective standards of excellence and of measure- 
ment. 

The books vary in their endeavor to make children’s language 
experiences bear upon the human activities enumerated by Bobbitt. 
Ex and E2 of the seventh-grade texts and J1, J5, and E3 of the 
eighth-grade texts outdistance all of the rest. However, the 
mentions, although not at all evenly distributed among the various 
items or the different books, are sufficient in number to warrant the 
conclusion that the upper-grade texts are making an earnest effort 
to tie up school experiences with life-activities. This is distinctly 
the impression one gains from the very latest books devoted mainly 
to composition in the junior high school. 

Naturally, we find that books which emphasize letter-writing 
like J5 and E3 of the eighth grade, stand high in “social relationships 
and intercommunication.” On the contrary, books like J6, which 
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are shown in Tables I and II to stress grammar out of due propor- 
tion, are relatively low in the “‘life’’ emphasis, as shown in Tables 
III and IV. 

The junior high school books for the eighth grade seem to make 
a marked advance over the corresponding books for the seventh 
grade in emphasizing human activities, the total number of mentions 
rising from 103 in the latter to 215 in the former. This inference is 
questionable, however, in that J5 of the eighth grade, with its 
stress on letter-writing, largely accounts for the difference. 

To the major inquiry, raised in the opening paragraphs—Are 
recent seventh- and eighth-grade language books directing instruc- 
tion in conformity with the general spirit of the junior high school 
movement ?—a tentative reply can be ventured. In general, they 
are still overstressing grammar but are attempting to teach that 
subject from the functional point of view. Some texts which 
reduce grammar to sensible proportions find thereby increased 
opportunity to create expressional situations calling for natural 
writing and speaking from boys and girls. Moreover, such expres- 
sional situations are in a respectable number of cases tied up with 
the activities of school and home life, with the duties of junior 
citizens, with the pleasures and recreations of adolescents. Voca- 
tional outlooks, at present entirely neglected in these texts, represent 
a regrettable oversight. Oral composition is not as yet receiving 
the amount of attention it deserves in view of the fact that language, 
both in school and out, is used orally as compared with writing in 
the ratio of 100 to 1. The presence of study helps indicates that 
modern textbooks are making language, as it should be, a “‘labora- 
tory” or “shop” subject, utilizing the social nature of communica- 
tion to secure and maintain interest and to establish a language 
conscience. Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that only one of 
twenty-four books makes a respectable effort to compel that 
language conscience to carry over into the language experiences 
of subjects other than English. 

Finally, it may be said that in materials, methods, and objectives 
the strictly junior high school texts are not markedly different from 
the ordinary upper-grade books. Beyond question, some books 
are incomparably superior to others. 

















READJUSTMENTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THOMAS R. COLE 
Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Washington 


The Educational Digest recently asked a number of educators for 
brief statements relative to American education from the financial 
point of view. The answer given by the writer was in substance as 
follows: The attack on the public schools from the financial, as 
well as the efficiency, standpoint is based largely on the following: 
(1) increased taxes along all lines, (2) increased number of pupils, 
particularly in the high schools, who are demanding an education, 
and (3) the possibility of too many changes having been made in 
the form of school organization and in the content of the curriculum 
without their full meaning being understood by the public and the 
educators themselves. As a solution of the present unrest, we, 
as administrators, need to give more attention to formulating 
definitely the educational objectives in the elementary schools 
and in the junior and senior high schools. After the objectives 
are once formulated, better teaching and greater thoroughness 
on the part of the pupils can reasonably be expected. 

The wave of demand for “something radically different” 
in the public-school organization and in the content of the curric- 
ulum which has been sweeping the country did not lose its momen- 
tum before reaching the Pacific Coast. Just what that change 
should be, how it should be brought about, and what the effect 
would be on real school accomplishment had not been carefully 
considered. 

We were fortunate to withstand this pressure until a research 
department was organized which could make a sensible study of the 
Seattle elementary-school curriculum and the present forms of ele- 
mentary-school organization. The public, generally speaking, was 
willing to wait for a solution of the problem until the study was 
completed. 
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I shall give briefly some of the work accomplished thus far 
by the Department of Research, which is under the control of Fred 
C. Ayer, of the University of Washington, who gives one-half 
of his time to the Seattle schools. 

During the past year the Department of Research made four 
major studies and special reports on the educational program of 
the Seattle schools, as follows: 

I. Curriculum-making 
1. The problem of curriculum-making 
2. The courses of study 
3. Flexibility versus standardization of courses 
4. The future program in curriculum-making 

II. Time distribution of subjects and grades 
1. Time allotment 
2. Local variations 
3. The future program 

III. Organization of the curriculum 
1. The problem of organization 
2. The local situation 
3. Current educational opinion concerning upper-grade organization 
4. A comparative study of the academic, duplicate, and industrial types 
of elementary schools in Seattle 
5. Summary criticism of intermediate organization 
IV. Adaptability of the curriculum; how suited to the needs of children and 

the needs of Seattle 
1. The general scope of the curriculum 
2. The relation of the curriculum to child life 

3. The relation of the curriculum to the city of Seattle 

4. Supplementary bibliography 

Three noteworthy results have come out of these special reports: 
(1) the administrative staff has been provided with facts essential 
to the proper planning of future school development; (2) the educa- 
tional staff has been given a basis for instituting a constructive 
revision of the curriculum; (3) the reports have been received by 
educators elsewhere as “‘a valuable contribution to school adminis- 
tration.” 

The following items of interest are quoted from the reports: 


The problem of curriculum-making, outside of the actual operation of 
the schools, is the most important activity which now confronts the educational 


staff. 
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The entire school system should capitalize more extensively the many 
improvements which have been developed but are now limited to certain schools. 
The utilization of improved devices in education is fully as important as the 
adoption of new features in telephone service or new inventions for auto- 
mobiles. 


It would be of inestimable value for pupils and teachers, particularly 
new teachers, to know the objectives and standard achievements to be attained 
at the end of each grade. 

The percentage of time allotted in Seattle and in forty-nine 
other large cities to the various groups of elementary-school 
subjects was found to be as’shown in Table I. The data in this 

















TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF TIME ALLOTTED TO SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 
Subject Seattle 49 Cities 
Language, reading, spelling, and writing....... 40 39 
PUIEEIO Soo is cosh oo neg es Sak eee wh Ea OR 14 12 
History, civics, geography, and science........ 17 13 
DUAN 12 ps aievas sats <p a alo Se Rw Nee ols eae nets 71 64 
MPC a clone a eisaeie wa eee eae Rated iets 5 5 
Tndustrial arts anid Gra wie so. 0sss0 oie 66508 se 7 9 
Physical training, play, and miscellaneous.... . 17 22 
MOEN oes savin tnidib anise Wo tiels Siew wwe as aie 29 36 
AG HOMNNE DEAN 20 oosete sa icie ae Saini vcin wears 100 100 











table indicate that the criticism of the Seattle schools on the ground 
that they give too much time to the special subjects (“frills and 
fads’) is not justified on the basis of a comparison with other cities. 
Fifty-four per cent of Seattle’s total time goes to the three R’s— 
language, writing, arithmetic, etc.—as contrasted with 51 per cent 
in the forty-nine other cities. The fundamentals as a group—the 
three R’s plus geography, history, etc.—take up 71 per cent of the 
time in Seattle as contrasted with 64 per cent in the forty-nine 
other cities. On the other hand, the Seattle elementary schools 
devote but 29 per cent of the total time to the special subjects as 
compared with 36 per cent in the forty-nine other large cities. 
Compared directly, Seattle spends one-ninth more time on the 
fundamental subjects than these forty-nine other cities and one-fifth 
less time on the special subjects. 
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Seattle has three types of elementary schools in which the 
upper-grade organization varies: (1) academic schools, in which 
no manual training or home economics work is offered; (2) industrial 
schools, in which the seventh and eighth grades devote at least 
one hour a day to manual training and home economics; (3) 
semi-departmental (platoon) schools, which have the industrial 
work and in which such special subjects as music, drawing, and 
penmanship are taught by special teachers rather than by the 
grade teachers. 

A description of these three types of schools, together with a 
description of a proposed junior high school plan for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, was sent to some eighty specialists in 
education and superintendents of large city school systems for 
comparative evaluation. Each type of school was judged on the 
basis of the degree to which its form of organization improves 
each of ten factors of school efficiency, namely, attendance, progress, 
achievement, curriculum, instruction, administration, supervision, 
guidance, socialization, and low cost. 

The combined judgment of thirty educational experts and 
twenty-two superintendents of large cities rated the four types of 
schools on the basis of three for first place, two for second place, 
and one for third place, as follows: junior high school, 38 points; 
semi-departmental school, 29 points; industrial school, 21 points; 
and academic school, 12 points. 

The academic, industrial, and semi-departmental types of 
schools were also compared on the basis of local results. Six 
academic, six industrial, and four semi-departmental schools in 
each group of similar general conditions were selected for study. 
The achievements of 324 eighth-grade graduates of the year 1921 
were compared. Only graduates were chosen who had been in 
their respective schools at least four years and had attended a 
Seattle high school one year. Allowance was made for differences 
in intelligence, and the three groups of schools were compared on 
the basis of standard tests in arithmetic and reading, teachers’ 
estimates, rate of promotion through the grades, and success in 
high school. 
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On the basis of elementary-school achievement, the semi- 
departmental group of schools leads in every case, as indicated in ) 
Table II. The figures are given in average number of years of 
pupil accomplishment, other things being equal. 


TABLE II 








Number of Reading Arithmetic Teachers’ Gain in 


Type of Elementary School Graduates | Achievement | Achievement | Estimates Promotion 

















Semi-departmental...... 93 16.39 15.30 15.16 -19 | 
OT a re 137 15.81 14.28 14.85 .05 
ACAREIINIG sisi ccsscee ewes ar 04 15.62 14.23 15.13 .09 





Judged on the basis of the marks received during the first year 
of the high school, the particular type of elementary school attended 
is not important. Success in high school is more dependent on 
mental age. 
With these reports completed, plans for the revision of the 
courses of study are being made. A central committee, working 
through subcommittees, will have charge of the revision work in 
all of the elementary-school subjects. This arrangement is made 
so that the objectives in the various subjects may be clearly formu- 
lated in their relation to one another. 
The plan of reorganization for the elementary schools will 
provide for junior high schools. A building survey of the entire 
city has been made recently in order to formulate the proper basis 
for establishing such schools as rapidly as the demand creates 
the need for them. It is our aim to have the reorganization work 4 
done gradually and conservatively. Such a plan, if followed, 
will cause less strain on the school system and will be able to “‘sell’’ i 
itself more effectively to the teaching body and the public. ey! 





AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL HEALTH-EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


MARY M. FITZ-GERALD 
John Swett School, San Francisco, California 


The development of a health consciousness that shall bring 
quickly under its influence every new pupil and every new teacher 


is a difficult task for the principal of a large city school. Such 
a task faced the principal of the John Swett School, a typical large 
city elementary school, with mixed racial groups and a migratory 
population that causes an almost complete turnover in each year’s 
enrolment. Despite the constantly varying enrolment and the 
many changes among the teachers, the John Swett School has 
worked out a health program that satisfactorily handles the prob- 
lems of its one thousand pupils. The program includes some ten 
projects. 

1. Monthly weighing and measuring.—Once each month all 
of the pupils in the school are weighed and measured. To make 
this official and effective, the report cards given in Grades III to 
VIII, inclusive, are stamped with two additional items: (1) ‘Does 
Weigh” and (2) ‘Should Weigh.” Underweight is recorded in 
red ink the same as any deficiency in school work. When a 
child is underweight a note is written to the parent, urging the 
drinking of more milk or a personal visit to the school to discuss 
the needs of the child. Such notes are signed, “‘ Yours for health, 
The John Swett School.” The parents respond most promptly. 
The intensive health work has made them feel more than ever that 
the school is a most valuable neighborhood agent. 

The weighing, the measuring, and the recording, as well as 
the working out of the percentages, are all done by reliable boys 
and girls from the upper grades. The class to be weighed is at all 
times in the care of its teacher, who is thus able to keep in intimate 
touch with the situation. The seventh-grade and the eighth-grade 
arithmetic classes, as part of their regular work, make graphs for 
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each class weighed. The class fortunate enough to have no under- 
weight children is given a large gold star which is displayed most 
conspicuously. Finally, a graph is made for the whole school 
and placed in the principal’s office for public inspection and com- 
ment. Eight of these monthly graphs for both terms were on 
exhibition before June 1, 1923. The school graph is similar to 
the class graphs except in size and is made up in patriotic colors: 
(1) white, normal group—s per cent below to 15 per cent above; 
(2) blue, borderline group—s per cent below to 10 per cent below; 
(3) red, danger group—1o or more per cent below normal. 

2. Bread and milk class.—For the bread and milk class a pro- 
cedure to suit the needs of our school has been developed. Each 
morning before school, eighth-grade girls, under the direction of a 
class teacher, butter bread which is covered and screened until 
used. At twenty minutes after ten, seventh- or eighth-grade boys 
arrange the milk service and put straws into the patent capped 
milk bottles. When the first bell for recess rings, the pupils for 
the milk class leave their rooms, enter the auditorium, help them- 
selves as they pass in line, take seats, eat and drink comfortably, 
and then pass outdoors for the second half of the morning recess. 
The charge for each pupil is five cents a day. By economical 
buying we create a surplus which permits free service to all under- 
weight children whose parents cannot afford to pay. 

3. The fairy health house.—In each of the four primary grades 
the teacher draws a large house on a sheet of heavy paper three 
feet by four feet and marks off bricks and shingles. The house 
is then finished as a class project calling for health habits respecting 
cleanliness. Clean ears, clean eyes, clean nose, clean teeth, clean 
neck, clean hands, clean nails, clean shoes, and clean clothes are 
obvious. When the morning inspection discloses a row perfect in 
any one of these virtues, that row is permitted to color a brick or 
a shingle. Each row has its own color, so that there is great 
interest in making a good showing. Lack of cleanliness is a mat- 
ter of discipline that is taken up immediately with the home. 

4. The ‘‘ Rules of the Game.’’—Every day one rule is discussed 
and made the basis of the day’s oral and written language work. 
When the spelling or the grammar lesson demands the making of 
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sentences, we require that such sentences shall embody health facts 
whenever possible. The school has made remarkable collections 
of pictures and educational posters which, on request, have been 
most generously sent by lithographers, producers of fresh and 
canned foods, and those who handle materials concerned with 
hygiene and sanitation. The children vie with one another in 
obtaining from the butcher, baker, or grocer a fine picture to help 
the health work. 

The ‘‘Rules of the Game” are used on every occasion to enliven 
and to motivate the work of the course of study. Of all of the 
“Rules of the Game,” the one most stressed is ‘‘A bowel movement 
every day.” In the upper grades, the principal broached the 
subject, and thereafter both pupils and teachers discussed the rule 
most naturally. The dreaded castor oil was replaced by roughage. 
The virtues of cabbage, sauerkraut, spinach, and other leafy vege- 
tables were explained; oatmeal mush and whole wheat bread were 
lauded, as well as care of the teeth and much water drinking; 
and exercise and fresh air were given first place as important 
factors in keeping the bowels in good working condition. The 
reading lessons in the first grade contribute to the general scheme 
as well as the physiology lesson in the seventh grade on the topic 
of digestion. 

5. The busy work health book.—Every child delighted in making 
a health book, and it so absorbed interest that it took any spare 
time in school and gave employment at home for many hitherto 
idle moments. ‘The first page of the inside cover is given to a tiny 
poster of Cho Cho’s ‘‘ Rules of the Game.” The second page shows 
the owner’s monthly record in weight and height which in the lowest 
grades must be transcribed by the teacher. Thereafter, the pictures 
selected have to do with the work of the day. In the kindergarten, 
milk bottles, milk men, milk cans, milk trains, Indians, wigwams, 
cows, clowns, and other subjects talked about are cut out, colored, 
and pasted in the books. In the first grades the daily talks lead 
to the supplementary reading lesson which is printed on the black- 
board, read by a child, reproduced orally, struck off on the teacher’s 
printing press as leaflets to be pasted in the health book, and 
followed by illustrations drawn by the little artists or cut out from 
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can labels, discarded books, and old magazines. As the children 
progress, their work centers on foods good to eat and why, pictures 
being used of above-ground and below-ground vegetables and 
groups of foods with iron, lime, acid, fat, or flesh content, and the 
making of menus for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. When 
the pupils are able to write a word and later a sentence from the 
writing lesson, they are proud to have their books show their skill. 
Unconscious tuition wends its way most serenely; words, facts, 
and fancies are acquired that lead to intelligent expression. 

The second grades go farther. The health talks, particularly 
on sleep, milk, and leafy vegetables, correlate with the language work 
the first term as sentences and the second term as topic paragraphs. 
When a suitable sentence is given by the pupil, it is written on 
the blackboard by the teacher and copied in the busy-work book by 
the pupil. Finally, the teacher writes these sentences on cards 
for blackboard writing material to be used by one section of the 
class at a time, thus providing opportunity for individual work 
with backward pupils. The sentences are soon memorized, repro- 
duced orally and in writing, and finally taken home by the children 
to their parents who are delighted with the common-sense work 
of the school. Now also correlation with arithmetic begins to 
appear in the busy-work books, simple problems, illustrated by pint 
and quart milk bottles, milk-bottle covers, fruits, vegetables, etc., 
and number stories affording good vehicles for further health work. 

The third grade collects materials when there is a special drive 
on raisins, prunes, or eggs, or when a fruit or vegetable makes 
its first appearance in the market. Talks resulting in blackboard 
composition give a little story as to the origin, the food value, 
and a good way to serve, all of which material later finds its way 
into the busy-work book. 

In the fourth grade, Mrs. Jenkins’ Sketch Book, “Milk, the 
Master Carpenter,’’ Happy’s Calendar, and the “Land of Health” 
Map further develop the child’s initiative and furnish many incen- 
tives for original projects and dramatizations. This work continues 
in the grammar grades, some books being unique, beautiful, and 
most illuminating projects. The higher the grade, the more 
closely is this work correlated with the course of study. 
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The seventh-grade charts and menu and calories books and the 
eighth-grade charts and books on vitamines in various foods are 
worthy of more than a passing glance. 

The knowledge acquired and the habits formed tend not only 
to raise the health standards of the school but also to help the 
general morale. 

6. Correlations—Groups of teachers work on separate subjects 
to correlate health education with the course of study. It is 
absolutely necessary to take advantage of the time and the sugges- 
tions given so that we may carry on the health work in such a 
manner as not to destroy its spontaneity. We make the subjects 
now in the curriculum serve our purpose and lend themselves to 
proper motivation by health topics, health problems, and health 
projects. This we do intensively and extensively. 

7. Play activities—The play chart is a part of the equipment 
of each room. It is a monthly record of daily play kept by the 
pupil himself. The child is urged to play at least one vigorous 
outdoor game each day. When the weather permits, the classes 
go outdoors to take the decathlon test or engage in the yard games 
suggested by Bancroft. With the co-operation and close super- 
vision of the physical-education department, a regular yard schedule 
is arranged to prevent interference of classes. Then, too, as part 
of our play, we have toothbrush drills, motion songs, indoor games, 
dramatization, and folk dancing. 

8. Posture-——Every room is also furnished with the posture 
chart which the state law requires. Whenever the occasion 
demands, instruction in correct posture is given. As the pupils 
pass out of the building to the yard or street and during the daily 
visits to the classrooms, the principal gives close and active attention 
to each child so that, with the constant co-operation of the teachers, 
the school has in this respect attained the highest ranking in pos- 
ture as recorded to date by the Physical Education Department of 
the San Francisco public school system. 

9. Campaign against coffee drinking—There has never been 
a time in the history of the school when the drinking of tea and 
coffee has not been fought. For the past one and one-half years 
the game of the milk bottles chasing the teapot and the coffee-pot 
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out of the classroom has been played to such good purpose that 
there is but little fault to be found with the kindergarten and 
primary grades. We award a blue star, the same size as the gold 
weight star, to each class with a clear daily record. From March 1 
to June 1, 1923, an intensive campaign was conducted by debates 
and compositions in the seventh and eighth grades, by discussions 
and oral reproduction thereof in the fifth and sixth grades, by talks 
and games in the primary grades, notes to parents, etc., with the 
result that we reduced coffee drinking 63.5 per cent. 

10. Professional visitations——We gave several demonstrations 
of our work to school directors, department superintendents, 
out-of-town teachers, nurses, supervisors, and physicians. The 
visits of these educators were most stimulating and helped to keep 
alive the interest of both pupils and teachers. The principal’s 
visits to the classroom, her daily talks on health, and her generous 
recognition of good health work made everyone anxious to present 
something original or distinctive. To persevere, one needs 
unlimited good-will, and every day there was manifestation of 
such a spirit by the teachers and such an ardent response by the 
pupils that a splendid ‘‘Health First”? program resulted. 











THE DEMOCRATIZING INFLUENCES OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF TODAY 


JASPER T. PALMER 
Sophie J. Mee School, Mount Vernon, New York 


When we can develop in the boys and girls in the public schools 
the feeling that the school which they attend is really theirs and 
not the property of the teaching staff, a very different attitude 
will be observed on the part of the children. The domineering 
attitude of teachers and administrators arouses in the children the 
desire to avoid responsibility and to get along with as little effort 
as possible. 

The junior high school organization, which recognizes the fact 
that adolescent boys and girls have a variety of talents and abilities, 
has done much to change the point of view of administration, 
teaching, and discipline. Senior high schools have naturally done 
more with pupil-leadership and pupil-initiative and have longer 
been associated with such methods. Children of the junior high 
school age, however, have been found to be even more easily 
handled on this basis. They are in a receptive state of mental and 
physical development and will co-operate in helping to build up 
the general school morale. Boys and girls twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen years of age appreciate being treated as men and women; 
they respond to leadership that recognizes this principle. 

More could be done in the lower grades with pupil-leadership 
and pupil-responsibility than we are sometimes ready to admit is 
possible. The social recitation work and the pupil-leadership in 
the great variety of mechanical features in school organization 
have done much to develop pupil-responsibility. Practically 
every class, from the primary grades up, has officers of some kind. 
The regulation president and secretary have well-known duties. 
Other officers include the class marshal, who guides his class about 
the building, out of the building, etc., and the class usher, who 
receives visitors, takes their wraps, gives them books, etc. There 
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is no end of assignments that can be made to different committees, 
some pupils to take charge of the bulletin boards, some to have 
charge of a bookcase, etc. There can always be found in every 
class individuals suited to the various activities. ‘This responsibility 
is good for the children, and it is certainly helpful to the teacher 
in keeping her room attractive and efficiently organized. Such a 
system is equally well carried out in a small or a large building. 
Organization is no small part of the system, and no system will 
work unsupervised. ‘The little workers need commendation and 
encouragement as they continue with their respective duties. 
Recognition of efficient work is essential, whatever its nature. 

Some form of a school council has a definite place in the manage- 
ment of a junior or senior high school. It is desirable to have 
each room represented by one girl and one boy, selected because 
of their reliability, who shall meet for a few minutes once each week 
with the principal or some interested teacher. Such meetings 
might be presided over by the school president. A school having 
an organization of this kind will find a variety of uses to make of 
the group. Representative pupils usually are more familiar with 
some features of building conduct than the teachers or principal. 
The meetings give an opportunity to talk over problems and decide 
on proper methods of procedure. Council members can often 
report council decisions to their respective classes more effectively 
than the teachers or the principal, with the result that better 
co-operation is secured. 

The following code was worked out by pupils of the Sophie 
J. Mee School and accepted by the school as a whole. It was 
prepared in the civics classes under the direction of the teacher. 

There are certain ideals which a real Sophie J. Mee pupil tries to adopt as 
his code of behavior. He is 

Honest in all things. If he does the home work assigned, if he can take 
care of himself when there is no teacher near, if he is truthful, and if he respects 
the property of another, he is an honorable Mee pupil. 

Respectful and obedient to all those in lawful authority. If a member of 
the Student Council corrects him, he receives the correction in good spirit. 

Courteous and polite to all, especially to women, children, old people, 
and those in need. He always uses a gentle tone of voice and never forgets 
that “politeness is to do and say the kindest things in the kindest way.” 
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Loyal. He is loyal to his country and flag, his home, his school, and his 
own class. He never does anything to disgrace his class. 

Orderly. He keeps his home, school grounds, classroom, assembly hall, 
desk, and books in good order. He is not afraid to clean up even though he 
did not cause the disorder. 

Clean. He tries to keep his mind and body absolutely clean. He stands 
for clean sport, clean speech, clean habits, and clean companions. 

Cheerful. We performs his task promptly and cheerfully. Nothing is 
too hard for him to try to accomplish. His smile never becomes a grin. 

Sportsmanlike. He plays the game fair and square, whether he is at work 
or play. He is open and above board in his dealings with his teachers and 
playmates. 

Prompt. He attends school regularly and on time. His work is prepared 
at the time appointed. He keeps his appointments with his captain. 

Thrifty. He saves systematically and banks every week if possible. He 
earns his own pocket money instead of teasing his parents for it. He econo- 
mizes time and school paper and uses with care the books and desks for which 
his parents have to pay taxes. 


The same children also worked out a list of guides for the use 
of boys and girls, new pupils in particular, in learning what is 
expected of them. We purposely call them “guides” rather than 
“rules.” A set of rules suggests arbitrary laws which one is tempted 
to break in order to find out the consequences. A simple creed 
might be used in the first six grades. The following creed is used 
in the Washington School, Mount Vernon, New York. Most of 
it was taken from a textbook, entitled, Good Manners and Right 
Conduct." 

I believe in: 

. Being honest. 

. Being regular in attendance. 

. Getting to school on time. 

. Keeping clean. 

. Keeping the finger nails clean. 

. Helping others. 

. Respecting the rights of others. 

. Observing little acts of courtesy. 

. Being quiet in school. 

. Removing my hat before entering a room. 
. Lifting my hat when I meet my teacher. 
12. Not passing in front of others unless it is necessary. 


* Gertrude E. McVenn, Good Manners and Right Conduct, I, 245. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1919. 
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13. Saying, “Excuse me, please,” when I must pass in front of others. 
14. Saying, Thank you,” when I receive a favor. 

15. Not blocking doorways or hallways. 

16. Taking my turn—not crowding. 


The school assembly, particularly where several classes of 
pupils of approximately the same age can be brought together, 
has a great democratizing influence. There are unlimited oppor- 
tunities in conducting the meetings along parliamentary lines, 
the secretary keeping and reading the minutes, etc. Speakers 
and outside musical talent brought in for the school assembly 
have a very definite place in the life of the school. Programs organ- 
ized by pupils assisted by department teachers give practice in 
appearing before large gatherings. ‘These occasions give the school 
orchestra, which every school should support, an opportunity to 
hold forth, and such a musical group certainly lends much to the 
general spirit of the school. 

The clubs which are being organized in junior high schools 
do much in bringing out the avocational as well as the vocational 
aspects of the school and at the same time continue the development 
of pupil-leadership, pupil-initiative, special talents, etc. There 
are different ways of carrying on this work, but the best plan 
seems to be to give each child the opportunity to select the club 
activity which meets his special interest: Stamp Club, Radio 
Club, Dramatic Club, Good Typist Club, Civics Club, Cartoon- 
ists’ Club, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Glee Club, Senior Boys’ 
Club, Senior Girls’ Club, History Club, Art Club, and so on. 
The club period at the Sophie J. Mee School is the last period 
on Monday. At this time excursions may be made to centers of 
civic, social, and business interest. 

Some conservative reader will ask about reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. My answer is that the pupils do better work in the 
so-called essentials and do so with greater interest and that there 
is satisfaction in knowing that they are working with the teachers 
and not for the teachers. I believe that such organization and 
recognition of the natural instincts make for better vital efficiency, 
moral efficiency, vocational efficiency, avocational efficiency, and 
social efficiency. 














Educational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Scientific method applied to educational problems.—As indicated by the title, 
the purpose of a new book? by Professor McCall is to present certain phases of 
experimental technique as it is applied to problems in education. Since this 
is the first text to treat in detail most of the problems considered, it will be 
received with interest. 

Although not shown in the discussions, there are two fairly distinct parts 
of the book. The first of these is concerned with group experiments and the 
statistical procedure involved therein. The outstanding contribution of the 
book is in that section which considers the methods to be used in experimental 
procedure. Those treated are the one-group method, the equivalent-group 
method, and the rotation method. The discussion of these topics includes the 
selection and formulation of problems which lend themselves to such methods, 
the selection of the method and the subjects to be used, the control of conditions, 
the methods of measuring results, and the statistical computations involved in 
carrying out each of these methods. Advanced students will find in these 
chapters a body of material which has appeared only in widely scattered 
sources. The treatment is straightforward and in a form which will require a 
minimum of time for its mastery on the part of those who have had training 
preparatory to such work. 

One or two criticisms seem justified. First, the author apparently assumes 
that these three methods of experimental procedure are so thoroughly estab- 
lished that little or no criticism of them is necessary. From the standpoint 
of those outside of education and of students who are beginning their research 
work, a critical evaluation of the different methods would enhance the value of 
the book. Second, the omission of the laboratory method as a means of 
measuring results seems unwarranted. The results obtained by the laboratory 
in reading, handwriting, and other fields justify its being mentioned as a method 
of measurement in any treatise of this general character. It may be that the 
author had in mind to consider only one method of measurement, but the title 
of the book does not so indicate. 

The second part of the text is given over to causal investigations. This is 
largely a treatment of correlation. These chapters go farther than the usual 


t William A. McCall, How to Experiment in Education. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1923. Pp. xiv+282. 
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discussion of this topic in that they include partial correlation and give sugges- 
tions regarding the significance of various causal relations. 

The book closes with a chapter devoted to brief discussions of various 
problems, each of which seems to lend itself to one or more of the methods of 
investigation. Those who have some mathematical and statistical training 
will appreciate the large use of formulas throughout many of the chapters. 
The text will be of interest to all advanced students in education, especially 
those who are engaged in carrying out experimental problems. The treatise 


represents a forward step in scientific education. 
C. T. Gray 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The function of play in education.—Play is nature’s mode of giving founda- 
tional education to all creatures, whether animal or man. Our schools have 
institutionalized what they have chosen to call “‘ work” as the means and method 
of foundational education. Often it has been not work but spoiled play. 
Recent education everywhere is discovering the possibilities of institutionalizing 
nature’s plan without spoiling it. This is observable in all lines of education— 
physical, social, aesthetic, moral, intellectual. Its aim is to develop nota “‘soft” 
pedagogy but, on the contrary, a ‘‘strenuous”’ pedagogy with fullness of experi- 
ence in each of the fields. 

The theory and the practice of play as a means of education have been 
most fully worked out in the field of physical-social experience—plays, games, 
sports, and the like. The evidence in favor of the plan is so overwhelming 
that, so far as the theory is concerned, it is carrying everything before it. 
The practice is hampered by the universal and tragic lack of play facilities, 
but even here much progress is being made. 

In this field of physical-social play, there is a vast and rapidly growing 
professional literature. The recent volume' by Bowen and Mitchell gives a 
clear, interesting, well-balanced, and modern summary of all of the fundamental 
matters involved. This book makes it largely unnecessary for anyone but the 
specialist to go farther afield. 

The volume makes clear the place and function of play in human life, both 
juvenile and adult; the beneficent results of play, its psychology, its varieties, 
its variations with age, sex, and general type of individual; the possibilities 
for the schools of all levels from the kindergarten to the college and for adult 
life beyond; problems of administration; the nature and present status of the 
“play movement” in general and in its outstanding phases; and the problems 
of athletics in high schools and colleges. The authors have a very secure 
command over their problems. The presentation is so direct and straight- 
forward that it would be difficult to compress more thought into the space of a 
single volume. 


t Wilbur P. Bowen and Elmer D. Mitchell, The Theory of Organized Play: Its 
Nature and Significance. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1923. Pp. x+402. $2.40. 
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The mechanical arrangement of the materials with subheads and side-heads 

is such as to facilitate convenience of use. Each chapter is provided with a 

fairly extensive, and yet carefully selected, bibliography. This makes it a 
good guide for the specialist who wishes to go intensively into the problems. 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


The teaching of handwriting —The history of the teaching of handwriting 
in the public schools is the record of wave after wave of changing methods in 
response to the demands of dogmatic enthusiasts. As is usual under such 
circumstances, the more empirical the knowledge of the underlying processes, 
the more dogmatic the assertions concerning proper method. It is refreshing 
to find a manual! of methods which has been inspired by a wealth of scientific 
knowledge as well as practical experience. Here we have in clear and simple 
language a short review of the results of scientific analysis of the learning of 
handwriting—an analysis for which we have largely to thank Freeman himself. 
In this connection the use of tests and standards and the principles of learning 
handwriting are discussed. It is interesting to find that the authors do not 
prescribe absolutely rigorous rules for all pupils. “The general principles 
apply to the practice of all individuals. In their application, however, it is 
necessary to allow for variations in the manner of writing to adapt it to the 
peculiarities of individuals” (p. 24). 

The larger part of the manual is devoted to a description in minute detail 
of the methods to be employed in Grades I-VI. Some of the more important 
principles adhered to in the organization of the course are: (1) the size and speed 
of writing and the words used adapted to the age of the pupil, (2) careful 
selection of the content of the exercises, (3) a spiral plan of organization insuring 
repetition at higher levels of practice, (4) utilization of the principle of rhythm, 
(5) correlation of the writing drill with other work of the school. 

The various exercises are described simply and clearly, and a wealth of 
illustrative material is included. 


E. H. CAmMERon 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Interesting essays on educational methods.—A stimulating series of three 
essays on methods of teaching is contained in a little volume? by Professor 
Ruediger. The essays deal with the following major topics: ‘‘The Problem of 
Verbalism,” “Exhibiting Subject Matter,” and “Enlisting the Activity of 
Pupils.” The detailed topics may be illustrated by the list of the means to 
be used in enlisting the activity of pupils: part-time education; projects; 
field work; school credit for home work; school and home gardens; shop and 


* Frank N. Freeman and Mary L. Dougherty, How to Teach Handwriting. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. vit+306. $1.80. 

2 William Carl Ruediger, Vitalized Teaching. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1923. Pp. viiit110. $1.20. 
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laboratory work; dramatic expression; dramatization; writing; class discus- 
sion, including the socialized recitation; reading and listening; and subject- 
matter and method. Each of these features of school work is briefly described 
and evaluated. Frequent concrete examples illuminate the discussion. 

The essays are notable for their well-balanced evaluation of diverse 
methods. For example, in speaking of a project curriculum versus the ordinary 
curriculum, the author says: 

There is nothing inherent in [a project] curriculum . . . . that insures vitalization 
any more than there is in the usual curriculum. Indeed, the contrary might easily 
be argued. Subjects like reading, arithmetic, geography, history, physics are not 
imitations or copies, but real instruments that find varied and daily uses. A teacher 
should find no more difficulty in teaching these subjects dynamically in relation to life 
itself than he should in teaching them incidentally through pseudo-life activities [p. 72]. 

The essays may easily be read in a cursory manner in one or two hours, 
or studied more analytically and critically to advantage for a considerably 


longer period. 
S. C. PARKER 


A book for those in charge of the smaller schools —By far the majority of 
the principals and superintendents of schools are to be found in the smaller 
towns and cities of the nation. There are several thousand of these smaller 
towns and cities, while, according to the 1921 statistics of the United States 
Bureau of Census, there are only 253 cities having a population of over 30,000. 
Moreover, the smaller towns and cities combined probably have larger school 
and total populations than all of the cities with populations of more than 30,000. 
There is the further fact that practically all of the school executives of the larger 
cities begin their careers in small town and city principalships or superinten- 
dencies. 

In spite of the evident importance of these smaller administrative positions, 
both as officers of great potentialities per se and as training grounds for the 
larger positions, they have been very generally overlooked in our thinking and 
writing. There are several books, dozens of school survey reports, and hundreds 
of magazine articles on various phases of school administration, but practically 
all of these emphasize the problems of the larger cities to the exclusion of those 
of the smaller cities. In brief, the problems of the management of the smaller 
schools have been largely neglected. 

A book: has recently appeared which purports to have been written prima- 
rily for those who are, or expect to be, in charge of the schools of the smaller 
cities and towns. It discusses twelve of the larger problems of the administra- 
tion of the smaller schools, each of the twelve chapters treating one of these 
problems. The chapters, in the order in which they appear, are: “The 
Superintendent of Schools,” “What to Do Before School Opens,” “ Problems of 


tC, Ray Gates, The Management of Smaller Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1923. Pp. viiit+174. $1.20. 
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School Attendance,” “‘The Course of Study,” “Classroom Visitation as a 
Means of Supervision,” ‘‘Teachers’ Meetings,” “Measuring the Efficiency of 
Instruction,”’ “The Elementary School Principal,’”’ “‘The High School Princi- 
pal,’”’ “The School Nurse,” “Efficiency in the Office,” and “‘ Getting Ready for 
Next Year.” 

Treating, as it does, in 174 pages, such important, multitudinous, and 
diverse problems, the book cannot but be sketchy. The course of study, for 
example, is disposed of in only nineteen pages. Moreover, the reasons for 
selecting some of the twelve major problems for discussion are not clear. Why, 
for example, is there a chapter on the school nurse and nothing on school 
janitors and little or nothing on the business management of schools ? 

The book will probably find its chief clientele among those who are looking 
for a very brief introduction to, or a first lesson in, school administration. 
Sketchy though it is, it gives much advice and many suggestions that ought to 
be helpful to those hundreds of individuals who each year are catapulted into 
school executive positions with little or no academic training in school adminis- 
tration. 

The book as a whole is well organized, clearly written, and full of helpful 
suggestions. It is, however, only a “‘primer” on the management of smaller 
schools and should be succeeded by the “readers” on the subject. 

Warp G. REEDER 

Outo STATE UNIVERSITY 

A new type of written examination—The written examination is more 
extensively used than any other means of measuring the results of instruction in 
practically all of the subjects of study. An investigation of the comparative 
value of the conventional form of examination and of a new type of examination 
is presented in a monograph" by Joseph Bardy. The investigation is particu- 
larly concerned with the use of the examination in the subject of general science, 
but the conclusions and the interpretations of the results are extensively 
applicable to other subjects as well. The work begins with a report of the 
prevailing practices in a large number of accredited high schools in all sections 
of the country and concludes with an interpretation of the results of an experi- 
ment with the two types of examination conducted by the author with general 
science classes in a Philadelphia public high school. 

In the chapter which discusses the prevailing practices a very informing 
summary is given of the methods used by teachers of general science in the 
construction, administration, and marking of written examinations of the 
conventional type. A critical study is made of the shortcomings of sample 
sets of questions. Striking examples are given of indefinite, imperfectly 
worded questions, of questions too long or containing too numerous sub- 


t Joseph Bardy, An Investigation of the Written Examination as a Measure of 
Achievement with Particular Reference to General Science. Philadelphia: Joseph 
Bardy, 2114 North Natrona St., 1923. Pp. 176. $1.50. 
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divisions of partly related or unrelated elements, and of marked inconsistencies 
in scoring, etc. 

The new type of examination was constructed with a view to conserving 
the advantages of the standardized test and avoiding its disadvantages. It was 
proposed to measure ‘‘dynamic knowledge or the ability to utilize facts, rather 
than static knowledge or the ability to store up the memory with academic 
information” (pp. 42-43). It is similar in form to the group tests of general intel- 
ligence and to the new kind of examination which is used in the freshman course 
in Contemporary Civilization in Columbia University. Six forms of the new 
type of test for general science are presented in full in chapter iv. The tests 
are intended to measure the following abilities: ‘judgment based on specific 
material” which was drilled on in class, ‘‘memory of recall” of scientific facts, 
‘recognition memory,” comprehension of “easy scientific material not previously 
taught,”’ and visualization of “‘applications of scientific facts and principles.” 

Chapter vi contains an illuminating comparison of the practical values of 

the two types of examination in the classroom: ‘The discussion proceeds under 
the following subdivisions: the extent to which educational objectives may be 
realized by the two types of examination, the mechanics of writing, the drawing 
of diagrams and English as factors in marking, uniformity of administration, 
objectivity of scoring, and opinions of examinees. The new type of test was 
found to be decidedly superior to the conventional examination in all of these 
respects and also in the degree of correlation with two general intelligence 
tests which were used as means of measuring reliability. 

The study is convincing and constructive and is well worth the attention 
of all teachers, supervisors, and students of education who are interested in a 
practical, and at the same time a more efficient, type of written examination. 


Pau W. TERRY 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

The theory of modern education.—In his analysis of progressive education® 
as opposed to traditional or conservative education, Professor Mirick devotes 
the first half of his discussion to describing the kind of thinking that must 
characterize a progressive student of education and to formulating the essential 
features of current biological and sociological thought which have significant 
implications for education. These chapters are marked by clarity and vigor 
of presentation and wealth and aptness of quoted materials. 

Biologically, education is, as Professor Mirick conceives it, the result of 
“‘the struggle of life to realize itself in creative organization that evolves the 
baby form before birth and that develops the full-grown man and woman and 
their higher spiritual character” (p. 35). This struggle, by which every living 
organism attains development, limited only by its capacity for growth, is in 
response to ‘“‘desires” in part inherent and unconscious and in part conscious 


*George A. Mirick, Progressive Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1923. Pp. x+314. $1.90. 
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and guided by an increasing grasp of the meanings of experience. The funda- 
mental meanings for education, Professor Mirick concludes, are that the life 
of our pupils develops in and by a process of strife, that the contending forces 
in the strife are of the nature of unsatisfied desires, and that all education must 
therefore be self-education. 

From sociology, Professor Mirick would have education learn that the 
highest development of human intellect comes from the struggle, produced by 
unsatisfied desires, to make adjustments in a social environment and that 
“‘from these natural cravings of our human kind” must be derived guidance for 
organizing the life of the school. The implications are twofold: the children 
must be trained and helped to create in their school a social order in which 
their normal cravings will be satisfied, and each must be made ‘‘conscious of 
new impulses and desires whose gratification will be good for himself and for 
society”’ (p. 53). 

Another basic fact of sociology which should affect education is that the 
present social order is but one attempted solution of “‘the ever changing problem 
of adjusting the insistent and developing cravings of individuals and the interests 
of the group” (p. 54). Hence, education must seek as a major objective an 
attitude of open-mindedness to proposals for change. 

Professor Mirick thinks this objective not incompatible with ‘‘respect for 
what is and courageous and loyal support of the present order” (p. 57). But 
there is throughout the book noticeable lack of emphasis on inherent human 
tendencies toward imitation and conformity that make for the conservation 
of our social heritage. Rapid as is social change, it would not seem the only 
social phenomenon of which education must make a democracy’s citizenship 
conscious. 

Professor Mirick’s educational doctrines do not seem unusual in themselves, 
but his derivation of them from biological and sociological thought is more 
explicit than the usual treatment. He devotes some space to the effort to 
disarm religious prejudice to the evolutionary origin of his educational prin- 
ciples, but one wonders if he does not thereby expose himself to criticisms from 
both parties to the controversy. , 

In the second half of the book the author applies the doctrines of the earlier 
chapters to special phases of the life and work of the school, including discipline, 
study, the problem and the project as instrumentalities for securing self- 
activity and freedom, and appreciation as an objective of education. There 
is a final chapter on measurements. 

Of unusual value are the contrast made between schools of authority and 
schools of freedom and the insistence on the minor importance of forms and set 
procedures in socializing school life and teaching. “Problems” and “projects” 
are shown to find their significance for teaching in the way in which purpose 
focuses attention and lifts thinking from ‘‘ mental idling” to “‘creative thought.” 
Growth in appreciation is conceived as the result of enriched meaning and 
associated emotional values, an attitude rather than an active process. 
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In both its formulation of principles and its more specific discussions, the 
book should exert a strong influence in the direction of schools so adapted to 
child-life as to permit self-development through activity, prompted by the 
child’s own impulses and purposes in response to the richest environment— 
material, social, and curricular—which present-day culture can afford. 


T. D. Brooks 
BayLor UNIVERSITY 
Waco, TExas 


Moral education—That formal education should have moral outcomes 
and terminate in ethical character has been the contention of reformers from 
the time of the Greeks to the present. Not a few critics of our schools find a 
basis for their invectives in the fact that the youth of today seem to them to 
exhibit a lamentable lack of moral perception and behavior. Whether one 
agrees with them or not, certain it is that society has a right to look to the 
schools for the development and operation of those forces which shall serve to 
arouse, direct, and establish attitudes, interests, habits, and ideals unmistakably 
on the side of righteousness. In the process the teacher becomes a significant 
factor. In order that he may effectively function in this task it is essential 
that he know (1) what is the ethically moral person, (2) the original nature of 
the selves with which he has to deal, and (3) the ways by which the desired 
results may best be attained. Toward a consideration of these problems the 
attention of the American teacher is seldom directed. A recent volume! by two 
English authors deals with these problems in an interesting manner. 

The authors state that the book is designed to be used as a text and has 
been developed in connection with their lectures to student-teachers on “‘tuto- 
rials.” It is, however, essentially a book on ethics, with applications to certain 
aspects of moral guidance in school work. 

Chapter i sets forth the authors’ purposes. ‘These purposes are concerned 
principally with character-building. Chapters ii and iii deal respectively with 
“The Original Self” and ‘The Organization of the Original Self.”” In the 
former, the authors discuss chiefly the instincts (impulses) and emotions and 
the manner of their manifestation, transformation, and organization. Atten- 
tion is given to the emergence of the will as the operation of impulse in connec- 
tion with desired ends. Attention is also given to the significance of habits, 
their manner of development, their relation to the desired unification of life- 
ends, and the part played by reason in the whole process. 

Chapter iv is concerned with “The Theories of Self and Moral End.” 
Starting with the three aspects of any mental state—cognition, conation, and 
feeling—the discussion seeks to show that different types of ethical ends are 
arrived at, depending on which of the three is stressed. ‘‘If the self is identified 
with feeling, the moral end is pleasure. If it is identified with will, the moral 


tA, K,. White and A. Macbeath, The Moral Self: Its Nature and Development. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1923. Pp. viii+232. $2.00. 
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end is duty. If it is identified with intellect, the moral end is the contemplation 
of truth” (p. 46). The chapter concludes with the idea that no one of them will 
satisfy the whole self, nor be, therefore, ‘‘the supreme good for man.” This 
position leads to chapter v, which deals with ‘‘The Presuppositions and Prin- 
ciples of the Moral Life.” Three theories are discussed: the mechanical, organic, 
and spiritual. Defects are pointed out in the first two, while the last is accepted 
as most suitable. 

Chapters vi and vii discuss ‘‘The Genesis of the Moral Self” and ‘The 
Moral Life of the Individual,” respectively. ‘These chapters are, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, the most significant in the book. Although not specifically 
concerned with the processes of moral guidance, they nevertheless serve to 
set up standards by which a person may judge the worth of his methods. It is 
interesting to note that the significance of the social background of moral 
principles is constantly stressed. 

Chapters viii and ix compare the ethical standards and theories of the Jews 
and the Greeks, developing the theory that the former were influenced largely 
by the affective states and the latter by reason. 

The functions of the home and school as instruments in moral development 
are presented in chapter x. The home is regarded as significant chiefly in 
that it offers opportunity for the direction of the instincts and sentiments 
toward ‘‘otherness” in an atmosphere which is suited to the child’s nature and 
condition. The school is important in that it affords an environment in which 
are discovered those necessities in conduct which relate to larger social and 
civic adjustments. 

In the pervading affection of the family, which supplies the very life of the child, 
it is easy for it to realize the first lesson in citizenship, that no man lives to himself 
[p. 188]. 

It is in the school that the child for the first time becomes acquainted with the 
authority of an organized world and his dependence upon it [p. 197]. 

Thus the greatest of all discoveries is made by the child as regards his experience, 
viz., that his is a world rather than that the world is his [p. 205]. 

In the final chapter applications are made under the title, “‘Some Problems 
of School Conduct.” Although covering but a limited number of kinds of 
typical school problems, the principles developed and applied are significant 
and helpful. One is interested to find such a statement as the following: 
“Tt is far more difficult to know how to treat good pupils than it is to know 
what to do with the obviously bad ones. Goodness in the child requires to be 
tended and developed. And, what is not so obvious a fact, it may sometimes 
require to be retarded in the case of certain children who are too industrious, 
too painstaking, and, indeed, generally too good” (p. 211). The reason 
whereof is that ‘‘there are too many examples of young men and women in our 
colleges and universities whose brains appear to be tired out by the time they 
come to deal with the wider and more serious aspects of knowledge, and all 
because . . . . they have been overworked by their parents and teachers” 


(p. 211). 
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Although well written, with an avoidance of technical and abstract terms 
save the most necessary, the book is difficult reading. A more complete 
topical outline would help considerably. On the other hand, it contains 
precisely what so many teachers need—a clear presentation of some underlying 
principles and concepts which make possible a better understanding of the 
reasons why society has set up its schools and perpetuates them. 


RatpH E. WAGER 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


Religious education.—Daily vacation Bible schools have become a prominent 
feature in the religious education of many communities. In the twenty-two 
years since the vacation Bible school movement started, such schools have 
increased in number to approximately 5,000 with a total enrolment of perhaps 
500,000. They have been started in one community after another by people 
who recognize the opportunity offered by the vacation period and who wish 
to do something toward the religious education of the children of their com- 
munities, work which the Sunday school cannot do because of its brief lesson 
periods and loose organization. ‘There is, however, no uniformity of practice 
in these schools. They do what they can with makeshift equipment and inade- 
quate support. It is especially fortunate that men trained in scientific educa- 
tion can be persuaded to contribute their experience to this enterprise. Such a 
contribution has been made in a book! lately added to the Abingdon Religious 
Education Texts. 

After giving a brief history of the daily vacation church school and 
discussing what the aims of such a school should be, the authors proceed to 
give in great detail directions for organizing and conducting a school of this 
type. While recognizing the limitations under which the daily vacation 
church school has worked, the authors do not hesitate to urge those responsible 
to be satisfied with nothing less than the best in equipment, curriculum, teach- 
ing force, and results. In these respects the best practice of the regular day 
schools is held up as the goal toward which these vacation schools should strive. 
The principles and ideals which the authors have attempted to establish are 
reviewed and summarized in the last chapter, ‘Standards and Measurements 
of Success.” 

The language of the book is simple and uncomplicated by any scientific 
or pedagogical vocabulary likely to be beyond the range of the untrained 
layman. It should be very useful and suggestive to many who are interested 
in promoting this type of religious education. The book could be made more 
useful by the addition of (1) an index which would help the reader to locate 
desired information and (2) a bibliography of religious education in general 


and of this field in particular. 
A. C. Boyce 


t John E. Stout and James V. Thompson, The Daily Vacation Church School: 
How to Organize and Conduct It. New York: Abingdon Press, 1923. Pp.120. $0.75. 
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Philosophy of education.—Students of the philosophy of education will 
find a usable collection of source material in a volume* prepared by Professor 
Kilpatrick. The readings are printed without comment and are grouped into 
twenty-two chapters which correlate with the organization of the author’s 
course in this subject. 

The only comments of the author appear in the brief prefatory note, from 
which the following quotation is taken: 


As is to be expected from a book so made, the quotations here presented furnish 
definite material in the philosophy of education for studying the topics discussed in 
the author’s classes especially from the point of view held by the author. But the 
selection of quotations is by no means limited to this point of view. On the contrary, 
care has been taken to present all sorts of opposed views and positions, the chief 
criteria for inclusion being pertinence and clearness with brevity of statement. The 
beginner in the subject is accordingly warned to be on his guard and think before he 
accepts. Indeed, a primary intent has been that the student be forced to think in 
order to accept [p. v]. 


Although the student of the science of education will find the general 
tenor of the readings somewhat different from that of the material with which 
he is more accustomed to deal, he will find much to stimulate thought and to 
suggest problems. 


Dramatizations for primary children.—It is rather remarkable after all 
that has been written on the simplicity of the dramatic play of little children 
that a new book on the subject could contain complex material. However, 
a recent book? by Nora Archibald Smith makes a decided departure from such 
simplified treatment. The first play, “Children of the Mayflower,” is offered 
in nine tableaux. The meter of the verse is suggestive of Hiawatha and 
can be read and understood only by older children, although the directions call 
for children from six to eight years old. Children of this age are entirely too 
young to read well or to be interested in the dramatization of the Pilgrims. 
To encourage spontaneity in dramatics is one of the aims of the careful teacher 
of little children, but the directions for these plays leave nothing to the child’s 
imagination. Each scene is so carefully planned and each costume so 
completely devised that a child needs only to follow directions in a wooden 
fashion. 

Startling liberties are taken with the fine old classics of children’s literature. 
We find “Sing a Song of Sixpence” masquerading under the title of “The Laundry 
Maid’s Revenge.” “The Queen of Hearts” appears as ‘‘What Happened to 

1 William Heard Kilpatrick, Source Book in the Philosophy of Education. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. viii+-366. 


Nora Archibald Smith, Action Poems and Plays for Children. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1923. Pp.170. $2.00. 
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the Tarts.” Mother Goose has stood so long, complete in form and joy 
for children, that we hesitate to ask them to recognize Jack Horner in the 
following lines: 
Why are we never plainly told, 
What corner Jacky sat in? 
Why was he not away at school, 
A-learning Greek and Latin? [p. 96]. 


Someone is supposed to read the text while the pantomime goes on. This 
would be confusing to little children who obviously would be more interested 
in the pantomime and for whom the words would be unnecessary. 


KATHARINE MARTIN 
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